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INTERESTS AS LIBERAL EDUCATION 


By THOMAS H. BRIGGS 


Professor of Education, Teachers College 


RACTICALLY all discussions of secondary and higher edu- 

cation emphasize the liberalizing function. Often, perhaps 
usually, this is identified with the cultural. Probably there would be 
no dissent from the statement that schools above the elementary grade 
should devote a large share of their energies to effecting a liberal 
education, which is supposed tc make men and women cultured. 

But discussion of means to this end at once necessitates a definition. 
Students familiar with the literature immediately recall numerous 
articles dealing with the topic, some of them superficial, content with 
palliating terms, but many presenting the result of profound thought. 
It is with no disrespect for the great men who have discussed this 
phase of education that we recognize their failure to produce any 
pragmatic agreement among schoolmen. This great master or the 
other is quoted, but it is difficult to find any definition of liberal edu- 
cation that is generally held and exceedingly rare to discover any 
curriculum or even course of study that has been consistently 
developed on a proposed definition, however widely it is quoted. 

It is with temerity that one proposes another definition. But as 
we are all more or less pragmatists to-day, we feel the necessity of 
some agreement that will direct the important phase of education 
which now concerns some four million of our youth actually in higher 
schools and the other millions that are on the way. Certainly no one 
is satisfied with our present accomplishments during the period of 
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formal education; and when attention is focused on the attitudes that 
are set up in youth toward the liberalizing subjects and the consequent 
failure of them to affect in any appreciable way the lives of graduates, 
to say nothing of those who have left school before completing 
requirements, the extent of failure is appalling. The fault may not 
lie so much in the subject matter itself, as many modernists have 
maintained, as in the failure of educators to agree on what liberal 
education should accomplish. It is with a recognition of these facts 
that one is emboldened to attack again a problem that has been so 
often discussed before. 

Let us begin by asking what education above the elementary grades 
actually means in our lives. There is no negative implication in this 
question. ‘There is merely the pragmatist’s assumption that what 
does not make a difference does not exist, and that what does is 
important. During the past few years I have asked this question of 
many people, following it with others that forced as honest an intro- 
spection as it was possible to get. Perhaps the best procedure for one 
attempting to answer the question is to recall in as great detail as 
possible a period of his life—a typical day, for instance—and to ask 
concerning each thing that he did in what respects higher education 
made him act differently. When attempting this one may at first be 
disappointed, the obvious results being so few; but, as William James 
quoted his carpenter friend as saying, ‘There aren't many differences, 
but those are very important.” 

Recalling responses to the routine as well as the extraordinary 
challenges of life, to the reading of news, of discussion, and of liter- 
ature, to conversations friendly and business, to the appeal of the 
universe, we reach certain conclusions that are of value in an attempt 
to formulate a definition of liberal education. Neglecting the activities 
of our vocations, in which there may be evidence of culture, we find 
by such introspective recall what liberal education has accomplished. 
This positive precipitant directs us toward a better procedure in train- 
ing the next generations. 

In the first place, we recognize that there are very few oppor- 
tunities, outside special vocations, for the utilitarian application of 
what we have learned in high schools and colleges. Industrial arts, 
commercial, and agricultural subjects make few, if any, more utilitar- 


ian contributions to our lives, always excepting the vocational phases, 
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than mathematics, the sciences, history, or the foreign languages. 
The practical challenges of life occasionally demand these subjects, 
but the assumption, unwarranted by fact, that they are frequently 
used for practical purposes simply obfuscates the discussion of the 
problem. 

What, then, have they contributed? The answer seems simple. 
They have increased the number and variety and the depth of one’s 
interests. The man of liberal education is interested in more things, 
in a greater variety of things, and his interests are less superficial. 

It may be maintained that a man exists in proportion as he responds 
to the stimuli of the world. ‘The more good things we are interested 
in,’ wrote Francis Bacon, ‘‘the more ardently do we live.’”’ Some 
pass along the road, whether it leads by princes’ palaces or the hovels 
of the poor, and are aware of little or nothing; others are dimly 
aware, but they have never been made curious; and others still are 
curious, but do nothing, often through ignorance, to satisfy their 
curiosity. All these, whatever honors have been conferred on them, 
do not have a liberal education. It does not “free” an individual; 
rather, it implicates him in such a variety and number of phases of 
this wonderful world that he pursues one interest after another, build- 
ing more stately mansions for his soul to the end of his days. No 
education worthy the name ever stops. “Finishing schools,” by what- 
ever name they go, are too common. 

Of course it is readily granted that responsiveness to the phe- 
nomena of the world is largely determined by nature, but it is obvious 
that a liberal education has to some extent increased this responsive- 
ness in each of us, and it is now argued that it has a primary respon- 
sibility consistently to attempt this result with all students in all 
courses. ‘The extent to which one has a liberal education may be 
measured by the number and the variety and the depth of his interests. 
He is alert to a wide variety of the phenomena in the world, and he 
responds to them in no superficial way, calling on his training to secure 
from mathematics, the social studies, the sciences, and the languages, 
answers that not merely give him intellectual satisfactions but also 
lead on to other and wider curiosities and satisfactions. 

When such a thesis is proposed some one is certain to declare that 
it advocates a “soft pedagogy,” that it deprecates hard work. Noth- 
ing could be farther from the truth. It does deprecate drudgery 
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meaningless to the student; but acceptance of the definition produces 
a larger amount of intelligent work than is ever obtained otherwise. 
Knowledge is possible without interests, but true interests are not 
possible without knowledge. This fact, perfectly obvious on a 
moment’s reflection, makes an immediate and important contribution 
to the program of liberal education. It reveals that knowledge is not 
sufficient as an end in itself. Thus sought it too frequently is un- 
related, unused, and lost. Interests should be sought or established 
and utilized for the acquisition of needed knowledge. This then has 
meaning and is much more likely to be retained and used for carrying 
on through other interests to new and larger satisfactions. It is 
absurd to think that interests can be maintained without knowledge, 
knowledge that grows from more to more; it is even more absurd 
to think that knowledge sought as an end in itself with sufficient fre- 
quency to justify the labor results in anything worth while. It sel- 
dom is retained long enough to respond to later needs. “It is only 
by amusing oneself,’’ wrote Anatole France, “that one learns.” 
During the past few years I have read more than two thousand 
papers written by graduate students, most of them active as admin- 
istrators in secondary schools, papers that tell the history of some 
keen interest outside their vocations. Although one record from each 
student does not tell the whole story, the composite is believed to be 
largely indicative of conditions as they are. The reported interests 
range over the whole universe, from architecture to tombstones; but 
fewer than three per cent are directly traceable to the formal cur- 
riculum. Is it not reasonable to expect that the graduates of our 
secondary schools and colleges should have established in them by 
courses in science, mathematics, history, or language, interests which 
should be sufficiently dominant in their lives to demand reporting? 
Certainly all these subjects have such values to make the world in- 
telligently interesting that they should be so presented as to result 
in an education liberal in the sense of the proposed definition. 
Whence have come the reported interests? The great majority 
from personal contagion. A mother who had a passion for flowers, 
a father wise in a knowledge of Greek vases, a teacher inflamed with 
the mystery of the heavens—from such as these have come the in- 
terests that seized upon others and inspired them to pursue knowledge 
for the satisfactions that it gives. The application to education is 
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obvious. Teachers who are on fire with the subjects that they present 
are the ones who can kindle the interests that burn toward liberal 
education. A pedant whose knowledge is too dull to enkindle others 
is of small value for our purpose. Personal enthusiasm, then, is the 
chief ignition; and a convoying over barren beginnings to assured 
initial successes, the best fuel. And the only real success is that which 
endures—actively or smouldering, ready on occasions to burst into 
the flame of active interest. ‘God pity the man without enthusiasms,” 
said Sanderson of Oundle. 

These reports show, too, that most of the enduring interests were 
initiated between the ages of ten and fifteen—not all, but most of 
them. Jean Paul Richter once said, “If youth be not golden, age 
must be but dross.’’ This we may paraphrase to “If education does 
not through the subjects of the curriculum establish in youth interests 
which lead on, the adult is likely to have but little of the culture which 
we profess to impart.” 

What is interesting? Everything. Almost every person has had 
the experience of learning through someone who knows and is enthu- 
siastic about his interest that “things we have passed a hundred times 
nor cared to see”’ are fascinating. The structure of a fugue or of an 
atom, a formula in chemistry or physics, a Greek subscript, a corn- 
root louse, a medieval monk, clinging tendrils of the ampelopsis, a 
bird flitting among the syringa, a stone from the field, an ode of 
Anacreon—each has its interest; but usually it needs first to be shown 
us. If a teacher does not have interest, I may even say enthusiasm, 
for the subject that he is engaged to present, he is of small value in 
inculcating a liberal education. But the mere possession of interest is 
not sufficient: the teacher must seek to awaken it in his students. This 
is a definite obligation. When it is satisfied, liberal education results. 

As strange as it may seem, everyone has interests. They may not 
be, indeed they usually are not, the interests that the instructor wishes 
at class time to awaken. But they are his. “A poor thing,” one may 
say, “but mine own.” And such interests as he has are his beginnings 
of culture. It is through their development, enrichment, and direction 
toward worthy ends that liberal education comes. When examined 
impartially, the ordinary class procedure is a strangely arbitrary 
thing. A score or two of human beings, each one alive with interests 
of his own, enter a classroom and are enjoined to lay aside their 
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interests, their intellectual lives, and attend to what the instructor has 
to offer. It is well and good if he has an interest of superior impor- 
tance to impart, an enthusiasm to share. It cannot be so if for the 
bread, even poor bread, a stone is offered. 

Not only does everyone have his interests, but he has a right to 
them. ‘They should be respected, even though they have not been pre- 
viously shared. As evidence of his intellectual life they may indicate 
lines of growth, but they can seldom be ruthlessly ignored or uprooted 
with expectation that better ones may readily be substituted. It is 
easier to direct an interest, even in what we consider the trivial or the 
bad, than it is to create a new and better one and then direct that. 
But the easier alternative is no small challenge. It requires first of 
all an alertness to find another person’s interests, and then a willing- 
ness to reorganize our plan, or usually a traditional plan that may not 
even be ours, and proceed from the student’s point of view. The 
necessity of the so-called logical organization of subject matter is 
much less than is ordinarily declared. Frequently it is an excuse for 
laziness or incompetence. Having accepted interest, intelligent inter- 
est, as an objective of liberal education, and having realized that in- 
terest leads to interest, the instructor has a challenge worthy of his 
highest ability. The principle here advocated is basic to the best pro- 
cedure, whether we call it the project or the honors course. 

In the last analysis one is responsible for his own interests. 
Teachers properly attempt direction and stimulus, but the achieve- 
ment is determined by the individual. However obvious this self- 
determination is to us, it is rarely perceived by youth. Far too 
frequently he lays the responsibility for his academic progress wholly, 
or almost wholly, on his instructor. ‘‘What,’’ he asks, ‘‘do you want 
me to do next?” With varying degrees of willingness he responds 
to the demands laid upon him, preparing his lessons, making his 
recitations, performing the tasks of laboratory or shop, but unless 
interests are set up, when the pressure is relieved he passes blithely 
and thankfully on to those matters which extra-scholastic teachers 
have proposed and which he accepts as interesting and worthy of his 
best efforts. The failure of our students to carry on, either in school 
or outside, activities in academic fields after requirements are satisfied 
is probably the most tragic evidence of the failure of our program of 
liberal education. Every youth should from time to time be led to 
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consider what he will be, what he wants to be, in ten years, in twenty 
years—not vocationally, but intellectually, what resources he will have 
for making his personal life satisfying. In attempting this he must 
inevitably consider his curriculum and its worth. As a result he may, 
if sufficiently clear-headed and courageous, throw up the whole busi- 
ness, seeing no relation of what he is doing with what he wishes to do 
and be. Probably he should do so unless his teachers are able to 
justify his intellectual program in terms of his present and future in- 
tellectual needs. ‘This they can do only by involving his interests. 

I have elsewhere’ shown the tremendous, though often ignored, 
importance of emotionalized attitudes in determining the activities 
and the destiny of man. They condition the reception and the reten- 
tion of ideas, they influence their interpretation, they integrate man- 
kind, binding together those that feel alike concerning any matters 
whatever, including the stores of intellectual interests, and more than 
anything else they stimulate to activity. The argument is wholly con- 
vincing to any who will give it consideration. It leads inevitably to 
an emphasis on the thesis that we are now considering. The program 
of liberal education must aim first at discovering or creating interests 
and then at directing them toward desired ends rather than at incul- 
cating facts—knowledge, if you prefer the term— in the blind and 
often fruitless hope that it will engender permanent interests. Favor- 
ing attitudes, each one with some degree of concomitant emotions, are 
essential to the reception and retention of what is presented and to its 
proper interpretation and application. They will bind together those 
that are truly masters of the arts. And for such attitudes interests 
are essential. 

It is an obligation, then, of the institutions that attempt the impar- 
tation of liberal education to discover and create interests, to make 
students aware of their value, to respect them, to direct, feed, and 
convoy them over barren beginnings, to intensify them, to lead them 
to ends considered worth while, and so far as possible to establish 
approving attitudes which, impelling to satisfying activities, set up 
persisting habits. It is an obligation to do this not incidentally and 
fortuitously, but primarily and assuredly. We deplore the lack of 
concern that our former students have in “the best that has been said 
and thought in the world.” We aspire to have their avocational lives 


1 Curriculum Problems, Chap. Il. Macmillan Co., 1926. 
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rich by a continuing and growing intimacy with the intellectual wealth 
which has been revealed and to an extent imparted in the classroom. 
Our success and theirs depends on the establishment, chiefly during 
the school years, of interests. It is best measured by the number and 
variety and depth of the interests that they have and continue to have 
in an increasing amount. 

Nothing has been said about the means of accomplishing the 
desired end. They would require more space than is now available. 
Nor is it necessary or perhaps desirable to attempt a presentation to 
teachers skilled in their own peculiar fields. If they whole-heartedly 
accept the thesis, if they realize that the beginning of liberal edu- 
cation and its continuance depend on interests, they will find the means 
—more and better means than any single individual can suggest. 
And self-originated means are better than those handed over by 
others. ‘The traditional subjects of the curriculum have for some 
time been vigorously attacked by those dissatisfied with results and 
sceptical of improvement. Curriculum makers are proposing new 
subjects and new phases of subjects, which still further put on the 
defensive the traditional program. I very much doubt if we are 
going to depart materially for some years to come from the science, 
the mathematics, the languages, the social studies that have been the 
pabulum of generations. But if they wish to survive, they must adopt 
the basic doctrine of interest. ‘This will necessitate a new attitude 
on the part of teachers and constantly new plans of organization 
rather than a revolution in content. 

Ulysses reflecting on his Odyssey is conceived as saying: 


Much have I seen and known: cities of men, 
And manners, climates, councils, governments, . . 
And drunk delight of battle with my peers, 

Far on the ringing plains of windy Troy. 

I am a part of all that I have met. 


And similarly we should conceive of our graduates, of high school or 
college, reflecting with pride and pleasure on their adventures in the 
no less thrilling fields of the belles-lettres and the sciences, adventures 
that led on and on to the comforts of Ithaca. They have become a 
part of all that they have met. 

















HOW DEFINE EDUCATION? 


By DAVID SNEDDEN 


Professor of Education, Teachers College 


OME weeks ago the present writer had occasion to criticize 

adversely the use of the term “education” in Everett Dean 
Martin’s The Meaning of Liberal Education. Throughout that book 
Dr. Martin makes such statements as these: 


This book, then, contends that education is a spiritual revaluation of human 
life. Its task is to reorient the individual, to enable him to take a richer and 
more significant view of his experiences, to place him above and not within the 
system of his beliefs and ideals. If education is not liberalizing, it is not education 
in the sense of the title of the book. I use the term “liberal” not in the political 
sense, as if it meant half measures, but in its original sense meaning by a liberal 
education the kind of education which sets the mind free from the servitude of 
the crowd and from vulgar self-interests. In this sense, education is simply 
philosophy at work. It is the search for the “good life.” Education is itself a 
way of living. 

People motivated by a narrow utilitarianism do not really desire education. 
They are quite content with a vulgar substitute—if it pays. Education does not 
transform them; they tend to transform it after their own likeness. That many 
are seeking “education” from such motives is evident. One has only to study the 
advertising pages of the popular magazines to note the kind of appeal that is 
made to induce the ambitious to enroll in certain correspondence schools. 


Whether the present increase of interest in education is to be an empty gesture 
depends upon whether the thing demanded is really education. There is no one 
right way, and certainly each age with its special needs and peculiar industrial 
and cultural environment should make its own contribution to educational 
achievement. But there is something which belongs to no special time and to all 
times, a way of approaching our tasks or valuing experiences. No one who is 
merely a creature of his own times is really educated. 

Directly and immediately it [education] is useless. It is a kind of living which 
is of value for its own sake, a personal achievement which possesses intrinsic 
worth. It is not for anything. To subject it to an ulterior end—citizenship, 
efficiency, the economic emancipation of the working class, increased incomes, or 
to educate people for “character,” or to perpetuate a religious faith, or any other 
purpose . . . is to make education a means to something quite irrelevant. 
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The contentions implied in these statements might justifiably be 
made with reference to one or a few species of “‘cultural” or even of 
a broader “liberal’’ education—but can there be any justification for 
making them seem to relate also to professional education, moral edu- 
cation, religious education, teacher-training education, natural science 
education of high school pupils, primary school education in the 
“three R’s,”’ and the hundreds of other varieties to which the civilized 
peoples of the last three centuries have become accustomed? 

Throughout his book Dr. Martin is, clearly, lauding one great 
division, possibly one kind of ‘“‘genus’”’ among many “genera,” of edu- 
cations. If, throughout his book, he had unmistakably indicated that 
he was discussing and evaluating a “genus M” of education, no one 
could complain, especially if he did not systematically disparage the 
other genera, B, D, P, and S with which, perhaps, many of us com- 
monplace folk must be content. 


II 


Here we educators are starting to lay the foundations of ‘‘a science 
of education’”—and yet we seem to be in no agreement as to mean- 
ings of basic terms. The purpose of this paper is to invite critical 
examination of this matter. Will readers who dissent from the find- 
ings here submitted let the writer have their interpretations? 

Let us first turn to Webster. He gives us these definitions: 


Educate: To bring up, as a child; to lead out a; ° train the mental powers of ; 
to inform and enlighten the understanding of; t orm and regulate the prin- 
ciples and character of; to prepare and fit for any calling or business, or for 
activity and usefulness in life. Synonyms: to instruct; teach; inform; breed; 
bring up; train; mature; rear; discipline; indoctrinate. 


Education: The act or process of educating. 


If now we try to combine a few bits of common sense and scientific 
dispassionateness, can we endorse these as sound postulates? 

1. Every rational adult in the United States has had some educa- 
tion—good or bad, smattering or integrated, practical or impractical. 

2. There can be as many distinctive kinds of education (“‘educa- 
tions’’ would be better) as there are powers of capacities for social 
usefulness (or evil doing, indeed, as well) toward which children and 
adults can be trained, or instructed, or guided in their growth. 

3. Able men, designing noble or base purposes, have always incul- 
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cated beliefs, dogmas, political creeds, and the like. These educations 
may not be the best, may sometimes produce more of evil than good 
in their societies—but still they are very real educations—just as 
certainly as turnips and bully-beef are foods even if not the best 
foods. 

4. ““Mere trade training,” as disparaged by others besides Dr. 
Martin, may be for certain individuals at certain stages the most 
important education that can be offered them. To conduct insidious 
propaganda against any species of vocational training seems to the 
present writer as undemocratic, unfair, highbrow, and snobbish as to 
despise and persecute the religions of poor and distressed people, the 
culture of rural folk, the recreational interests of children, or the 
magic which served men before science was born. 

5. Dr. Martin devotes another chapter to “Liberal Education 
versus Propaganda.” He says: 

It ought not be necessary to say that propaganda is not education. 

Although the educator and the propagandist are both concerned with the 
dissemination of information, they have nothing else in common. 

Nobody but a propagandist ever teaches a theory. 

The temptation to convert people to our own particular cause, movement, or 
belief is almost irresistible . . 

Militarists, pacifists, prohibitionists, birth-controllists, social workers, business 
interests, anti-vivisectionists, radicals, reactionaries, and all kinds of reformers 
insinuate themselves everywhere like crawling insects. 

But why pick on these only? Why not include St. Paul and the 
other apostles, St. Augustine, Wesley, Abraham Lincoln, Roosevelt, 
Horace Greeley, the Department of Agriculture, the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, the Republican Party, mis- 
sionaries, professors of education, H. L. Mencken, Raymond Pearl, 
Sinclair Lewis, and Raymond Fosdick? 

6. Certainly the purposive spread outward, and communication 
from old to young, of particular feeling states, beliefs, creeds, con- 
victions, aspirations, ambitions, inspirations, faiths, are among the 
oldest and best defined species of education of which we have knowl- 
edge. Most education in moralities must rest upon ideals; and 
obviously, in spite of Rousseau’s Emile, most moral ideals must 
involve concrete realization of particular kinds of approved and dis- 
approved behaviors, as well as ascriptions of them to tangible person- 
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alities, who are or who are not, to be idealized. How can I be a 
really good Christian if I see no bad in Islam? A good monogamist 
if I approve equally of polygamists? A good republican if monarchy 
seems no less defensible ? 

7. Because there are in fact many possible educations or kinds of 
education, and because more of these educations or better qualities 
of them are being made freely available, temptations multiply on 
all hands to choose only the easiest, the best varnished, the most 
alluringly advertised, the kinds which promise quick results. These 
temptations assail not only learners, young and mature; they often 
lead astray parents, advising teachers, school principals, superin- 
tendents, school boards, college professors, university professors, and 
even popular philosophers. 

8. Dr. Martin does well to express his deep suspicion both of those 
conservatives who deplore the decline of interest in the classics and 
philosophy, and of those radicals who think ‘“‘we should dispense with 
all educational values except those which are coterminous with the 
present industrial situation.”” When he gets through casting out of 
the path “‘the numerous idols and comforting fictions” that need to 
be dealt with he gives us in Chapter XIV some very reasonable 
foundations for practicable “liberal education.” “But I think that 
criticisms of this sort,’’ says Dr. Martin in reference to certain cited 
stinging indictments of American colleges, “also reveal a tendency to 
expect too much of education. We become more charitable when we 
pause to consider how small a part, even at best, intelligence plays in 
the control of human behavior.” 

g. Very good. Then why not go a few steps farther? Why not 
recognize that among the many kinds of actual and potential education 
there are some that need to be directed primarily towards the extra- 
intelligent reactions of men—their beliefs, their ideals, their hopes, 
their antagonisms, their faith-colored imaginings? Men should not 
live to eat, but if they must eat to live, are there not abundant reasons 
why their eatings should be made of optimum quality and degree? 
The body is more than raiment, to be sure, but that fact should not 
inhibit us from giving due consideration to raiment at proper seasons. 

10. Contrary to Dr. Martin’s contention, the present writer holds 
that a.really serviceable ‘“‘science of education,’ comparable to those 
other great modern sciences that underlie medicine, manufacturing, 
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state-building, and the administration of cities, can only be evolved 
by recognizing that all of thousands of species of education are in 
reality “means” and not “ends in themselves’’—just as certainly as 
that the wise man sees in all foods and drinks means and not ends. 

11. Such recognition should be followed by the further one that 
there are and can be no “absolute” standards of educational values, 
any more than there can be absolute standards of the values of par- 
ticular foods or particular medicines. These values should be deter- 
mined only in reference to particular individuals, particular classes of 
potential learning personnel, and above all else particular social situa- 
tions. 

12. As already suggested, the learning of trade by a given person 
at a given time may have for him a value comparable to the placing 
of a firm foundation under a prospective skyscraper. But to try to 
teach certain classes of boys of twelve trades, would confer no more 
of educational value on them than would forcing them to eat bran 
accrue to them as food values. 

13. Even our much-talked-about and scantily defined liberal educa- 
tion has its many parts, members, degrees, kinds. Assuming even, 
in Dr. Martin’s words, that “‘[liberal] education is the antithesis of 
vulgarity; [that] directly and immediately, it is useless; [that] it is 
a kind of living which is of value for its own sake, a personal achieve- 
ment which possesses intrinsic worth; [and that in the last analysis] 
it is not for anything’’; nevertheless, as such, we all—hoboes, farmers, 
flappers, miners, and even college professors—have some of it. And 
we have achieved what we have—rich or poor, complete or incom- 
plete, fragmentary and disturbing or integrated and comforting—not 
by some magic apparatus, but by educational procedures, through 
homes, or theaters, or magazines, or schools, or social mixing. 

14. Quite possibly our present-day “‘liberal colleges’ are making 
a sorry mess of inducing in their students the higher levels of apprecia- 
tion, insight, evaluation, spiritual growth and transformation of which 
we think these superior personalities capable. But is not that sup- 
posed failure due to wrong choices or means, or poor conceptions of 
the specific goals of life’s values that should derive from educational 
processes ? 

15. The present writer has long held that our superb American 
institution, the high school, has not yet caught even a clear vision of 
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its potentialities for the rich liberal education of the millions of our 
best-born and best-bred youth who now throng its corridors. But h. 
has never faltered in his convictions, first that “life values” of a tru 
non-vocational, liberalizing kind will yet be so defined and prized that 
educational means of realizing them can be worked out, and, second, 
that when so conceived such educational values will be found, contrary 
to widely held and mistaken assumptions of current educational phi- 
losophy, to accrue hardly at all from the educational processes that 
properly lead to the realization of vocational values. 


III 
SOME PROPOSED BASIC INTERPRETATIONS OF “EDUCATIONS” 


1. The growths of human beings, from conception to death, may 
be analyzed into millions of specific kinds—expansive and contractive; 
progenerative, degenerative, and regenerative; beneficient and malefi- 
cent; and the like. 

2. The learnings, unlearnings, and relearnings of human beings— 
all being kinds of growths—can be analyzed into hundreds of thou- 
sands of kinds—good, bad, and indifferent. 

3. The teachings by human beings which produce learnings in 
human beings can be counted by scores of thousands—some conscious 
to both parties, some conscious to neither, and some conscious to one 
only; some towards evil, and some towards good, ends; some unor- 
ganized and casual, some highly purposive; some self-administered, 
most of them other-administered. 

4. The educatings that arise from some degree of purposeful direct- 
ings of growth, learning, and (or) teaching processes may be analyzed 
into tens of thousands of concrete varieties or species—some bringing 
good to a man or to men, and some bringing evil; some essentially 
expansive, and some contractive of particular good or bad human 
traits; some far-sighted and some short-sighted; some largely func- 
tional as habits and some functional more as ideals; some of body and 
some of spirit; some God-ward and some devil-ward. 

5. All human beings have, after infancy, achieved some kinds, and 
of each kind some measurable degrees, of education—or educations. 


6. No human being is ever perfectly or completely educated— 
within the field of any species of education, or as respects varieties 
of species. 
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7. There can be as many kinds of educations of a person as he 
has functional relationships to his environment, natural and social, 
known and surmised—relationships of communication to fellows, of 
overt social behaviors, of religious postulations, of economic controls, 
of self-steerings, of assimilations of the social inheritance. 

8. There can be as many degrees, negative or positive from a 
standard base, of any particular kind of education of an individual as 
there are degrees of scope, intensity, fineness, or rate of functional 
relationships between him and particular elements in his natural or 
social environment. 

g. The acquisition of growth, and therefore of learning, and there- 
fore of education, of any particular kind of an individual probably 
always obeys the “law of diminishing returns’’—that is, for the indi- 
vidual in a specified situation an “optimum point” is always theoret- 
ically to be reached, beyond which further increments would not be 
worth what they would cost. 

10. Hence the folly of trying to compare the “‘values” of particular 
kinds of education (qualitatively considered) without reference to 
degrees that are of optimum functional values (to the individual or 
to his social dependents) in concrete social situations. ‘“‘Have you 
learned to swim?” asked the boatman of his passenger. “No,” was 
the reply. ‘Then your life is a/l lost, because the boat is going to 
sink.” 

11. Hence also the folly of trying to evaluate school-given educa- 
tions without reference to extra-school (pre-school, para-school, post- 
school) educations in the same functional area. 

12. Hence also the futility of trying to evaluate, except purely 
provisionally, particular qualities or quantities of education (as some- 
thing to be, or actually, achieved) as ends, since all varieties and de- 
grees of education actually function as means to more inclusive, more 
remote, even more supermundane, human values. It is to be under- 
stood, of course, that the most “ultimate” human values—beyond the 
instinctive and directly imitative—can only be apprehended through 
speculations (philosophy) and faiths (religious). 

13. But it is practicable, having set up as provisional ends (scaf- 
foldings) the highest “values’’ or “social goods” to “life more 
abundantly” so far as experienced men of good will can now see them, 
to estimate prevailing shortages in, or social needs for, degrees of 
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such goods which can during the next few years be probably achieved 
by, among others, educational means. Such “social goods’ can ob- 
viously be described qualitatively, and, in variable degrees, defined 
quantitatively in terms of particular kinds of healths (or freedoms 
from illness), securities, wealths, knowledge, beauty, religiousness, 
fellowship, progenitiveness, and other “goods’’ of wide social dis- 
tribution. Or they can be described in terms of the inward human 
qualities which, exhibited by many, lead to the above social goods— 
that is, loves for liberty, righteousness, toleration, purity, eternal life, 
beauty, knowledge, mercifulness, power, continuous self-development, 
and many others. 

14. Toward realizing the above provisional forms of (more or 
less) socialized (widely distributed) well-being, schemes of balanced 
educational means can be devised—somewhat in analogy with schemes 
of “balanced dietaries” derived from basic findings of food values: 
Literacy is needed, but perhaps should not be sought to the exclusion 
of vocational skills. Superiorities to prevailing vulgarities must be 
sought, but not in obliviousness to needs for particular moralities. 
Many of the elements of “liberal education,” yes, but not at the 
expense of health educations. “Is the brain more valuable than the 
stomach?” So far as definite and concrete knowledge goes, ““What 
doth it profit a man if he gain his whole soul and lose the world?” 

15. To give cogency to the above principles the following are sub- 
mitted as relevant and probably true postulates: 

a) The respective functions of vocational, health conserving, 
civic, cultural, and some other forms of vital education can 
no more be comparatively evaluated in an abstract sense 
than can be the functions performed in physiological econ- 
omy by heart, brain, stomach, and kidneys. 

b) But with reference to the functional performances of spe- 
cific individuals A, B, C, and D in given social situations it 
is always practicable to make valid specific valuations, such 
as: “‘A has good vocational achievements but low powers of 
keeping free from tuberculosis.” ‘“B has liberal education 
above the average of his class, but is far below the others 
in property moralities.”’ 

c) The degree of excellence which can be considered optimum 
in the discharge of any function is itself a social product 
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slowly evolved. For example: (1) Any man can perform 
many of the needed operations of repairing teeth, navigat- 
ing a ship, or building a brick wall; but only painstakingly 
trained (that is, educated for this purpose) men can do 
these works acceptably for American demands in 1928. 
(2) The English speech of any ordinary American fifteen- 
year-old boy is practically perfect for purposes of com- 
munication with his peers; but it may be full of 
“shortages” for other social situations. (3) Practically all 
Americans now love music, and pay much for it; can we 
prove that they care “too much” for “inferior”? music, or 
“not enough” for “superior” music? (By what standards 
can we defend such judgments?) (4) Every man, includ- 
ing certainly all adult Indians and hoboes, have some 
cultures, some refinements, some moralities, some religious- 
ness. If we can postulate optimum standards practicable 
and desirable for their potentialities and social environ- 
ment, we can then estimate shortages, surplusages, path- 
ological variations, and the like. 

A primary school is just as much an agency of “liberal edu- 
cation,” qualitatively considered and sociologically defined, 
as a liberal college. Of course, it seeks, or should seek, 
kinds and degrees of liberal learning appropriate to the 
ages and other conditions of its personnel. The college 
should be guided by the same principles. 

The communistic principle “to each according to his need; 
from each according to his ability” is as good a rule as any 
in guiding us toward curriculum-schemes of educational 
objectives. 











A FOREIGN VISITOR TO AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS 


By K. S. VAKIL 


Educational Inspector, Bombay, India 


INTRODUCTORY NoTE 


THE educational practices, institutions, and ideas of the United States have come 
to have an interest for the whole world. To some extent this is a reflection of the 
political and financial influence acquired in recent years; to a large extent it is due 
to a greater general interest in democracy and to those institutions which may produce 
and support democracy; to some slight extent, in professional circles, to the greater 
development of the technical and scientific study of education. 

These combined interests have brought to the United States in the last few years 
an unprecedented number of foreign students and of foreign visitors. Many of these 
visitors may bring much to American educators both through information concerning 
their own educational practices and ideas and through comment on what they observe 
in America. 

One of the most interesting among such visitors last year was an inspector of 
schools in the Government system of India, Mr. K. S. Vakil. This gentleman had 
spent many months in visiting schools of the various countries in Europe and some 
weeks in passing from the eastern to the western coast of the United States. His 
impressions of American schools which are summarized in the following sketch will 
interest and instruct the American teacher. 

PauL Monroe, Director 
International Institute, Teachers College 
T IS difficult for one, during a long and hurried six weeks’ tour 
through a foreign land and necessarily short visits to its educa- 
tional institutions of various types, to form clear and definite ideas of 
its diverse educational activities. I will, however, record here some 
of my general impressions of American education. 

The first thing that struck me as most remarkable in America was 
the generous financial provision made for the education of the mass 
of the people everywhere in the United States. The different states as 
well as the Federal Government and the entire body of the American 
people appear to look upon education as a religious obligation which 
they must carry out regardless of the cost it involves. They are 
generally ready to receive and consider favorably ever-increasing de- 
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mands made by it on their financial resources, being anxious to pro- 
vide the very best educational training for their rising generation. 
Such unbounded faith in education is hardly noticeable in any other 
part of the world, certainly not in India where education is generally 
the first to suffer from the cruel axe of the ardent economist. The 
fine buildings and equipment provided for schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities to enable them to pursue their manifold activities in class- 
rooms, libraries, laboratories, museums, gymnasiums, and _ play- 
grounds, no less than the very highly trained and highly paid staff 
of directors, principals, professors, demonstrators, and teachers 
appointed to supervise them, bear ample testimony to their devotion 
to education. 

Another thing that attracted my attention was the free though 
well-ordered atmosphere pervading the educational institutions which 
I visited. The directors, the professors, the teachers were there not 
to impose their views, opinions, or teaching on their assistants, stu- 
dents, or pupils but to give them friendly direction and guidance as 
and when sought. ‘This change in the attitude of teachers toward 
their work, which is a recent development, appears to have consid- 
erably influenced the learners’ attitude toward learning, which they are 
now beginning to look upon not so much as a task imposed on them 
by someone else arrogating higher authority to himself but as one un- 
dertaken by themselves of their own free will or choice. Thus the 
pupils are now in a position to express themselves freely and without 
restraint. This change appears to have enlivened the whole educa- 
tional atmosphere and transformed what often used to be dull me- 
chanical routine on the teachers’ part and passive and insipid learning 
on the pupils’ part into an active process of learning or self-teaching, 
going on without any undue interference on the part of teachers, who 
are there to direct, not to dominate, to serve, not to command. The 
library study which has in recent years come to be treated as part of 
the daily school work of the pupil appears to assist this process of self- 
teaching considerably, apart from the spirit of self-help, self-reliance, 
and research which it engenders in pupils from an early age—a spirit 
which, as it spreads with the spread of the practice of library study in 
schools, is bound to produce a robust race of reliant research workers. 

The next thing that impressed me as indicative of a great advance 
was the sound knowledge and up-to-dateness of teachers in their own 
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subjects coupled with a desire to remain well posted in them. This 
manifestly enhances the value of the teachers to the pupils as guides 
in their work. The teachers are now in a position to shake off the 
old servile allegiance to textbooks and to go beyond such narrow 
limits. They do not slavishly follow the set textbook method, but 
work out and determine their own plan and follow it. 

The teachers also seemed to me to be desirous now to extend their 
work beyond the precincts of their classrooms—to the library, labora- 
tory, demonstration room, museum, school garden, and the like. This 
naturally tends to free the schools from their old fetters and makes 
for reality in teaching and learning. 

Another very welcome feature was also noticeable, namely, the 
growing tendency of teachers to treat their pupils as rational beings, 
not as silly things to be unceremoniously brushed aside. They now 
listen patiently to the pupils’ questions and take pains to answer to 
their satisfaction; seek their codperation in school management and 
in the organization of playground and allied activities; and consult 
and respect their collective opinion. 

Equally remarkable is the ready response which the pupils make 
to this change in their treatment. They have begun to codperate 
heartily with the teachers in all school activities and to feel intimately 
concerned in maintaining and strengthening the discipline, position, 
and prestige of their schools and in building up their traditions. They 
have begun to govern themselves, relieving their teachers of the 
odious task of governing them and setting them free for the pleasanter 
work of guiding them in all their healthy educational activities and 
for higher work. Verily, the child appears to be slowly but surely 
coming into his own. 

One important element, however, I found conspicuous by its ab- 
sence in American education, namely, the spiritual element which gives 
broad-minded sympathy, makes for the ennobling of the soul, and 
brings mental contentment and peace. Streams of industrially 
efficient men and women well able to increase the material wealth of 
their country are flowing out from American schools, colleges, and 
universities every year, but comparatively few are imbued with that 
catholic spirit which would readily knock down barriers that divide 
the different sections of the population of the United States, would 
look beyond the American coast line, and treat all foreign races and 
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peoples as members of the same human family to which they them- 
selves belong. The absence of this spirit appears to explain in a 
very large measure the unfair treatment meted out to the negro sec- 


tion of the citizenry of the United States and to all foreigners who 
are not white in color. 





EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 
ONCE MORE 


By JAMES F. HOSIC 


Professor of Education, Teachers College 


HE most widely accepted statement of educational aims at the 

present time is undoubtedly that included in the report of the 
Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Education, entitled 
Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education, published by the Bureau 
of Education at Washington in 1918. This formulation as originally 
made had reference only to high schools—including so-called junior 
high schools—but it has been generally applied to the whole of com- 
mon school education and sometimes more broadly still to the whole 
range of general education as contrasted with trade, technical, and 
professional education. 

By means of a theoretical analysis of the activities of a normal 
individual in a modern social community the Commission sought to 
determine what the main objectives of the school should be. It 
named the following: (1) health; (2) command of fundamental proc- 
esses; (3) worthy home membership; (4) vocation; (5) citizenship; 
(6) worthy use of leisure; (7) ethical character. It is very remark- 
able that so inclusive a scheme of objectives of public education should 
be so readily accepted. ‘That they were so accepted has been due, no 
doubt, to their extremely general character. “~The Commission made 
no attempt to define ‘“‘worthy home membership” or even good health, 
but contented itself with urging the schools to give more and better 
training in these and the five other respects named. 

Professor Bobbitt has since attempted to carry the process of 
activity analysis a step further. Having discovered and designated 
ten types of activities, he undertook to indicate the several “abilities” 
that each of these types of activities may on occasion require. The 
result is a classified list of some 821 “objectives.” How the work 
of the school may be so organized and directed as to make the attain- 
ment of these objectives possible, the degree of power or ability to be 
expected of particular sorts of individuals at successive stages, the 
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materials most useful and necessary—these and other similar ques- 
tions are left to be answered in the future. 

It has seemed to the writer that certain important relationships are 
obscured or at least not revealed in the statement of objectives made 
by the Commission. All items are classed together as equally far- 
reaching and inclusive. The fact that some are immediate and con- 
tributory—means rather than ends—while others are ultimate is not 
brought out. The objectives of the Commission represent not one 
level but three. ‘Fundamental processes’’ comprise merely some 
portion of those specific acquirements in school subjects by means of 
which knowledge is increased, skill refined, habits developed, or atti- 
tude directed. ‘Through the attainment of them, personality is modi- 
fied and the means secured for modifying it still further as time goes 
on. But personality is not now regarded as an end in itself. It is 
prized to the degree in which it exhibits itself in the work and play 
of life. Hence health and ethical character are not ultimate but 
merely contributory aims. ‘The real test of a man’s education is the 
part he plays in social life. On this basis four of the seven objectives 
named appear to be ultimate. 

What the Commission calls fundamental processes might better 
be referred to as specific school achievements. These would include 
not merely ability to speak and read and write the language, deal with 
number and the like, but all accessions of information, growth in 
power to solve various kinds of problems, development of physical, 
mental, and social habits and skills, strengthening of interests, build- 
ing of ideals, and refining of appreciations. It is, of course, the func- 
tion of education to insure desirable growth in all of these ways. The 
sum total of one’s native endowment, together with such changes as 
experience has brought about, constitute his personality and this in 
turn determines the life he is capable of living. 

Personality is also inadequately represented in the objectives we are 
considering. Health, as already indicated, is not an abstraction. It 
involves a multitude of different factors, more or less independent, 
and it is a matter of mind as well as body. Ethical character, too, 
is obviously complex. That one may appear to have it—or not have 
it—at certain times, to certain persons, in certain respects, and to be 
quite differently judged at other times under other conditions is a 
commonplace. Such general terms must be regarded in this connection 
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as collective nouns, their meaning to be arrived at through lists of 
particulars. Otherwise no connection between school experience and 
growth of personality can ever be established. 

The list should, of course, be extended. If health is to be regarded 
as an objective, then why not intelligence—now conceded to be partly 
the outcome of experience, efficiency, and sensitiveness? ‘These are 
no more abstract than ethical character, and certainly no analysis of 
personality would stop short of considering them. 

The remaining items in the Commission’s list of objectives include 
four of the typical phases of contemporary life ordinarily distin- 
guished by sociologists. One’s home activities and relationships, his 
citizenship, his occupation, and his recreation make up the larger 
portion of his conscious existence. To the four named might be 
added, for most people, religious and philanthropic activities. These 
various terms refer obviously to group contacts and group relation- 
ships, just as health and ethical character or the good will may be 
taken to refer to the traits of the individual. In social relationships 
individual traits are made manifest. 

We have here not one but three aspects or levels of objectives. 
Specific experiences resulting in specific changes in the individual that 
tend to modify his behavior in one or more of his various social con- 
tacts make up the school program. The table shown on the follow- 
ing page will make the point clearer. 

Such an analysis is of little value until it is actually applied to a 
concrete situation. ‘This has already been done in at least one 
instance, though the time is not ripe for any attempt at estimating 
the results. Certain difficulties are at once evident. For one thing 
the school is not the only agency that is bringing about changes in 
children. How far the school should assume responsibility for the 
child’s education and how it can best codperate with and supplement 
other agencies are not easy questions. Again, just what constitutes 
the possible and desirable development of pupils of certain maturity 
and characteristics is not known. We are unable to estimate progress 
in many of the specific attainments of the school studies and have 
hardly made a beginning on the task of devising means of determining 
the actual traits of character possessed by a given individual. We 
have done little because we have not much time to trace the connection 
between specific experiences and attainments on the one hand and 
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A THREEFOLD VIEW OF EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 
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growth of personality and quality of participation in social life on the 
other. It it certain that teachers in the daily work of the classroom 
very, very frequently fail to see any connection. 

Among other possible uses to which such a view of objectives as 
has here been briefly suggested may be put, two may be indicated. 
For some years we have been witnessing a tremendous wave of inter- 
est in the curriculum. ‘This is but another name for the educational 
program of the school and is usually embodied in a handbook or series 
of handbooks for teachers, called courses of study. If, as I have tried 
to maintain, school attainments are not ends in themselves but means 
to individual development and improved contribution to social life, 
then their ultimate values should be in the mind of the teacher while 
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school activities are going on. Not only so, these activities should 
be recognized for what they are—social experiences with large poten- 
tialities over and above the acquiring of some particular knowledge, 
skill, habit, or appreciation. So long as teachers think of reading and 
arithmetic lessons as reading and arithmetic and nothing more, the 
possibilities for improvement through the total experience of the class 
will remain as they are now, largely unrealized. Likewise, we shall 
continue to seek for gains by formal instruction, in civics for example, 
that can be reached only by guidance and direction of conduct itself. 
A unifying philosophy, however sketchy, that will help the teacher 
to keep the whole of the pupil’s life and growth in perspective while 
helping him to accomplish his specific task is better than none. Only 
recently have course-of-study makers made effort to assist the teacher 
in arriving at such a central viewpoint to an appreciable extent. 

The second practical use to which we shall refer is that of providing 
a rational basis for method. ‘That learning is relatively specific and 
must take place in specific situations and as the result of specific stimu- 
lations and appropriate responses is accepted psychologica! doctrine. 
So is the correlative principle—in order to learn a thing you must 
do that thing, not something else. The setting up of effective par- 
ticipation in typical phases of social life as the real and ultimate aim 
of education through the school implies, therefore, that as far as 
possible the life of the school shall be typical and that the learner shall 
be stimulated and guided to full, happy, and successful participation in 
it. Such a conclusion does not forbid on the part of the pupil conscious 
efforts to learn even very humdrum things, nor on the part of the 
teacher the systematic planning of the activities and experiences of 
the term. Life outside of school involves plenty of both. It does, 
however, argue for the use or application of what is learned as one 
of the necessary steps in learning. It suggests also that children 
should have a much larger part in carrying on the activities of the 
school than formerly. They should be given responsibility not because 
it pleases them but because they can learn to discharge responsibility 
only by striving to do so. 
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THE PLACE OF NEW-TYPE TESTS IN 
TEACHING MATHEMATICS 


By WILLIAM DAVID REEVE 


Professor of Mathematics, Teachers College 


GENERAL TYPES OF TESTS 
ESTS may be classified under the two following heads according 
T to the purpose which they are to serve: 

1. Prognostic Tests. These are given early in the pupil’s career for 
the purpose of measuring his innate ability to do a certain kind of 
school work, for example, mathematics. By their use a teacher is 
enabled to predict the probable success of a pupil in his later work. 
They test general alertness, general ability to reason, interest in 
specific things or subjects with which the pupil has come in contact. 
The objective in giving such tests is surely a worthy one, but the tests 
de not seem to be any better for predicting success than a good 
intelligence test.1 A pupil may fail to make a good showing in a 
prognostic test, yet his earnestness of purpose, his needs in certain 
lines of study, his awakening to the interesting features of a subject 
may make him a worthy or in rare cases even a brilliant pupil in a 
subject in which the original test showed him to be weak. One dif- 
ficulty is that we cannot with any certainty prognosticate what a pupil 
will do in a subject with which he has never had any contact. We 
can merely say that so far as we can tell the pupil is intellectually 
alert, and, where he has had contact with a subject, that he has 
certain general tastes or predilections. That prognostic tests will 
show whether a pupil should study algebra or geometry before he 
has studied either is open to doubt. Witness the many examples of 
famous mathematicians whose reaction time is very slow, or whose 
reputation for accurate numerical calculation is nil, or who developed 
their ability late in their careers, or who in some instances at least 
seem to have no space perception, that is, they are numerically 
minded. At least such considerations tend to make us believe that 
there is grave danger in leaving the formulation and the giving of 


See also Reeve, W. D. A Diagnostic Study of the Teaching Problems in High School 
Mathematics, pp. 7-9. Ginn and Co., 1926. 
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such tests to any one except highly trained and scholarly psy- 
chologists. If such tests are wisely prepared and given, they may, of 
course, be useful in a preliminary grouping of a class and in helping a 
teacher to advise pupils to enter certain fields of work. At the present 
time, however, it seems that we shall be more amply repaid by turning 
our thought to the second class of tests. 

2. Achievement Tests. While prognostic tests are concerned with 
finding out what a pupil is able to learn, it is the function of achieve- 
ment tests to determine what he actually has learned. Such tests are 
intended to measure the progress which a pupil or a class is making 
in a given topic or course. They also measure indirectly the pupil’s 
innate capacity, since whatever progress he makes is necessarily de- 
pendent upon his capacity. The whole theory underlying their use is 
based upon the curve of frequency distribution and involves the subtle 
theory of statistics probability. It also involves a method of measur- 
ing correlation. Professor Kelley holds that the prognostic value of 
achievement tests is greater than that of intelligence tests.” 

There are, according to Professor W. S. Monroe,’® two general 
types of achievement tests as follows: (a) Those which measure 
separately certain specific achievements. (b) Those which yield 
average or general measures of a number of specific achievements 
within a given field. The first type is called a diagnostic test because 
it points out or diagnoses the specific weakness or strength of the 
pupil. It is used mostly as a basis for finding out what is the matter 
with a pupil; why he fails in one or more particulars. Etymologically, 
the diagnostic test includes both kinds because the word diagnostic 
means ‘‘discrimination.” 

Diagnostic tests are, in the opinion of many, the most important 
tests that we have to-day, because they quickly detect defects in a 
pupil’s ability and knowledge, and in methods of instruction. These 
are the things connected with the learning process about which we 
are all so vitally concerned at the present time. 

Both prognostic and achievement tests may be diagnostic in nature, 
although we have made little use of the former in diagnosis. Further- 
more, as has been frequently pointed out, any achievement test may 
serve a diagnostic purpose even though the person who made it may 


2 Kelley, T. L. Interpretation of Educational Measurements, p. 26. World Book Co., 1927. 
3 Monroe, W. S. The Theory of Educational Measurements, p. 40. Houghton Mifflin Co., 1923. 
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not have so intended, and an achievement test may also have diag- 
nostic value and still not be used for purposes of diagnosis. 


CLASSIFICATION OF ACHIEVEMENT TESTS IN MATHEMATICS 


Achievement tests have been classified in various ways. For the 
purposes of this discussion we shall classify them as follows: 

1. The Essay-Type Examination. This is the traditional type and 
for this reason it is the best known and the most widely used. For the 
most part it is made and given by the teacher. Albeit, it is often made 
and given by extramural boards like the New York Regents or the 
College Entrance Examination Board. Although it has its virtues, 
it also has its shortcomings. It does not meet the requirements of a 
good test given on pages 699-700. This type of examination is 
probably best illustrated by what has been known to all as the final 
examination—the oldest type of test we know. It has had its friends 
as well as its enemies, even though it is generally most unscientific and 
is based solely on personal judgment. Its defenders say it is good 
because it eliminates the personal equation and holds the teacher in 
check, especially if the test is made by extramural boards. Its enemies 
say that it is too mechanical, especially if made by outside boards, 
because the personal note is wanting. They hold that the teacher 
is better able to judge what should be tested than an outsider. 
Often there are those who take a sort of neutral position and want 
the two points of view combined, as is shown by the tendency of cer- 
tain recent college examinations. No one would argue that the essay- 
type examination should be eliminated altogether. It has its place if 
it serves the purpose for which it is intended.* On the other hand, it 
is clear that our marking practices on such tests are highly subjective, 
that is, the mark given depends to a large extent upon the person who 
does the marking. Furthermore, the measures obtained by the 
teacher from many of the ordinary essay-type examinations are not 
truly diagnostic. It is thus clear that if specific measures for diagnosis 
are desired, the ordinary examination will not prove entirely 
satisfactory. 

Instead of continuing the practice of doing injustice to thousands 
of pupils every year because our tests are misused, we must in some 
way develop a new marking system which will enable us to rate their 

“See also Wood, Ben D. Measurement in Higher Education, p. 174. World Book Co., 1923. 
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achievements in relation to their actual ability. It is not easy to make 
a good test, as many teachers know. The construction of a suitable 
test requires a great deal of time, energy, and thought. Probably in 
no part of our work to-day is greater care needed than in the making 
of tests of the right sort. 

Finally, it is well known that many teachers are not qualified to 
make the careful analysis of the course which is necessary in determin- 
ing the things which are fundamental and which can or should be 
measured. Asa result certain teachers include, especially in their final 
examinations, a meager sampling of the large range of abilities which 
they are trying to secure, and regard a few questions as an instrument 
for measuring the entire field. 

The two most prominent illustrations of extramural examinations 
are those set by the College Entrance Examination Board and the 
New York Regents’ system which were mentioned above. Such tests 
have been opposed by many thoughtful teachers, not so much because 
the syllabi or a given test are so unsatisfactory, but because of the bad 
effects of the system. Certain heads of departments in the New York 
City schools have recently criticized the Regents Examinations, and 
blame the Regents’ system for poor teaching and the accompanying 
results. The details of these criticisms are contained in reports and 
comments of various chairmen of departments quoted in an article in 
the Bulletin of High Points—a New York City Board of Education 
publication.” The head of one mathematics department is reported to 
have said that the Regents test ‘‘establishes a false standard of values, 
leading a teacher to regard high marks and not mastery of the subject 
as the end of instruction.”” He adds further: “It is quite possible to 
drill for an examination and to pass a large number of pupils with high 
ratings without giving any breadth of outlook or grasp of underlying 
principles.” A minister in one of the New York City churches is 
reported to have said recently that the kind of education given under 
the Regents system may be all right for an Amazonian parrot, but 
not for a future citizen of the sovereign State of New York. In 
general, we know that such tests have often been unscientific, by virtue 
of the fact that they have been based on one course of study, or on 
some one book or geographic locality. 


® Tildsley, Dr. John L. Bulletin of High Points, 1928. 
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Do pupils fail in algebra because of their lack of knowledge of 
the formula? It depends upon how much is taught about the formula, 
how it is used, and so on. These tests have often been based upon 
the false assumption that all algebra is bad because some of it is 
poorly taught. A nation-wide test might produce and probably would 
produce some results of value. The trouble is not so much with the 
original purpose of such examinations as with their imperfect prepa- 
ration, use, and interpretation. In many cases these examinations 
measure abilities which have not been considered in the previous 
instruction given by many teachers whose pupils have to take them 
and, consequently, the results obtained cannot be called fair measures 
of the teachers’ effectiveness. Nevertheless it is true that the degrees 
of efficiency of teachers and of classes in the same or different schools 
have been compared on the basis of scores made on such examinations. 
As a result all sorts of practices are resorted to by certain teachers 
whose sole aim is to get their pupils through these examinations with 
a passing grade. Such practices, it need hardly be said, do not 
represent a desirable type of modern education. For a more detailed 
discussion, giving both sides of the question, the reader is referred 
to a more elaborate treatment.® 

2. New-Type Tests. A standardized test is an example of one 
kind of new-type test in which some standard of performance of so 
many questions right in so many minutes has been worked out. Al- 
though such tests have been useful in the past * they have many short- 
comings and should be used more sparingly and carefully. In the 
stage of curriculum building in which we are now engaged it has 
been repeatedly pointed out that it is far more important for us to get 
agreement on the fundamentals of a course than it is to standardize 
mediocrity. Some one has said, “The good is enemy of the best.”’ 
Unless made by those who know how to weigh values, such tests tend 
to perpetuate the obsolete. Too many test-makers give no thought 
to values, and simply measure what is taught without any regard 
to what is important. The following reasons have been given for 
using such tests with caution if they are to be useful. 


a) They are not always adapted to the purpose of present educa- 
tional tests as outlined on pages 698-699. 


* Smith, D. E. and Reeve, W. D. The Teaching of Junior High School Mathematics, pp. 332-36. 
* Ibid., pp. 336-340. 
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b) 


c) 


d) 


e) 
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Many important objectives in teaching mathematics “thave no 
standardized tests by means of which they can be measured.” 
They cannot be easily adapted or modified to meet the needs of 
different courses of study or conflicting ideas on what topics 
should be taught. 

Teachers tend to practice their pupils upon the tests themselves 
or make up other tests like the ones that have been standard- 
ized. In such cases an improvement in a pupil’s score is not 
necessarily an index of progress in abilities tested. 

The tests we need to use do not presume that every pupil 
must do a certain amount of work in a given time; they recog- 
nize individual differences. If standards are desired in a given 
class or school, the teacher or teachers in question should set 
the standard. 

It is dificult to adapt standardized tests so as to measure objec- 
tives which have to be secured in short periods of time. 


Nobody will claim, of course, that the new-type tests which are 
not standardized will be a panacea for all of our testing ills. We 
need to emphasize the method of testing instead of any one test itself. 
The new-type tests as illustrated on pages 700 to 702 are adapted to 
measure progress over any given period of time and to measure any 
educational objective no matter how small. 

The purposes * to be served by such tests may be listed as follows: 


a) 


b) 


To give in a brief period of time a rapid survey of all the skills 
or abilities to be tested. Pupils’ difficulties with given topics 
are often due to neglect of the teacher to provide instruction 
in certain small details. What is mathematically a single skill 
may psychologically be a complex of skills. The old essay- 
type of examination tested only a few skills and took a long 
time to do even this. 

To remove the personal equation in marking papers; in other 
words, to make the scoring of tests objective. The marking of 
examination papers in the past has been highly subjective. This 
procedure is human. Every teacher is prejudiced with respect 
to his pupils. Objective tests can be marked in only one way 
and the record is impersonal. 


®See Ruch, G. M. The Improvement of the Written Examination, General Preface by Professor 
Ernest Horn. Scott, Foresman and Co., 1924. A concise discussion of the points given above. 
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c) To show the pupil how efficient he has been. The old essay- 
type of examination did not do this. It was too narrow in scope 
to show much of the pupil’s mastery of the field. 

d) To show the teacher how efficient he has been. The essay- 
type of examination can reveal how well the teacher has taught 
only a few things. The modern educational tests through their 
diagnostic features set forth clearly the strengths and weak- 
nesses of pupils so that the teacher can do remedial work when 
necessary. ‘This is the strongest feature of such tests. When 
properly prepared, they reveal the pupil's knowledge and 
abilities with respect to every essential feature of the work. 

e) To measure the value of a given text or method of teaching. 
The tendency to-day is to build up a course of study and then 
provide tests to determine how well the objectives are being 
realized. 

f) To find out how long it takes to teach a topic. 

g) To serve as teaching devices. No textbook can contain all the 
exercise material required by modern courses of study, partic- 
ularly in the fields of oral and of rapid written work. The 
tests supplement the text and relieve the teacher of the neces- 
sity of supplying the additional material. 

h) To find out what is a desirable content. 

i) To enable a pupil to rate himself on his performance in relation 
to his former record or that of his fellows. 

j) To survey the status of teaching in a school system. These 
tests are designed to afford a comprehensive survey of the work 
of a semester ora year. They are often given by someone who 
is surveying the school system and, although general, are useful 
in indicating the status of teaching in the system. 


CRITERIA FOR CONSTRUCTING NEW-TYPE TESTS 


The following criteria for constructing new-type tests are sug- 
gested: 

1. Every test should attempt to measure a pupil’s ability to master 
the subject matter that has been presented to him. This means that 
the one who makes the test must discern clearly the objectives in the 
topic or course and must build the test so as to measure the extent to 
which these objectives have been realized. 
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2. Every test should emphasize primarily those parts of the sub- 
ject matter which are fundamental and to which the pupils have 
directed the most attention. In other words, the test must be com- 
prehensive. Nothing should receive attention that is not worth 
perpetuating in the course. If these two points are secured, we may 
say that the tests are valid. 

3. The scoring of each test should be so arranged that in scoring 
them all teachers may obtain exactly the same results, or the same 
teacher may on giving a test a second time obtain the same result 
that he got at first. The test should be so constructed that it is 
self administering. In other words, the tests must be objective. 

4. Every test should be reliable, that is, it should measure what 
it measures to a satisfactory degree of accuracy. 

5. Every test should be so constructed that it is possible to set some 
sort of standard of achievement for a pupil. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF NEW-TYPE TESTS IN MATHEMATICS 


Although there are many kinds of new-type tests in mathematics, 
space will permit us to illustrate only a few. They are chosen from 
intuitive geometry, arithmetic, algebra, and introductory demonstra- 
tive geometry and illustrate the most frequently used forms of 
these tests. 


REVIEW OF TRIANGLES 


Complete each of the following statements: 


1. A triangle is a geometric plane figure with .............. sides. 

2. An isosceles triangle is a triangle with .............. equal sides. 

3. A right triangle can have only one .............. angle. 

4. An equilateral triangle is also .................0005 

5. An acute triangle always has .............. angles that are acute. 

6. In an obtuse triangle one and only one angle is ............. 

7. In a right triangle the side opposite the .............. angle is called 
Pc vogeteadeadgte 

a i is a rigid figure; that is, even if such a figure is made 


of rods hinged together, its shape cannot be changed. 
A triangle is determined by three points not in the same ............ 


10. Every triangle has .............. SS oe ae libel ad touted medians, 
peesibdeweke es angle bisectors, and .............. perpendicular bisectors 
of the sides. 
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TYPES OF OPERATIONS WITH DECIMALS 


In each of the following exercises underline the expression in small type that 
you think is best for completing the sentence, and in the space at the right insert 
the letter that corresponds to the expression which you select, as shown in Ex. 1: 


1. I might need to add $4.52, $3.65, $2.75, $1.24, and $2.50 in 1D 


a. Measuring yard goods. 5b. Checking the total of a bill. c. Computing a 
discount. d. Filling out a check. ¢. Paying by installments. 





2. I might need to subtract $12.75 from $248.32 in oO 


a. Depositing money. 6. Charging merchandise. c. Finding my bank bal- 
ance. d. Opening an account. ¢. Estimating an answer. 


3. I might need to find the product of 34.2 and 16.8 in Oo 


a. Measuring area. b. Checking a bank statement. c. Estimating distance. 
d. Computing interest. ¢. Cashing a check. 


4. I might need to divide 146.8 by 12 in 0 


a. Computing a discount. 5. Finding an average. c. Computing interest. 
d. Measuring a triangle. e. Opening an account. 


5. In practical work I should never find a computation of the type 0 


a. 0.054 X $1250. b. 32.0008 — 16,5, —¢, 314 X 11.9. d. $15.60 + 0.65. 
e. $42.56 + $387.92. 


INFERENCES REGARDING PARALLELS 


If a statement in the following list is true, place a check mark (\/) in the 
square at the right; if the statement is false or partly so, place a zero (0) in the 
square: 


1. Parallel lines do not meet each other however far they are extended. [9 
2. Parallel lines meet each other at right angles. oO 
3. Two parallel lines are always the same distance apart. 0 
4. A line that is perpendicular to one of two parallels is perpendicular 

to the other also. 0 
5. A line that is parallel to one of two parallels is parallel to the other 

also. O 
6. Two parallel lines can never be vertical. oO 
7. A line that is perpendicular to one of two parallel lines is parallel to 

the other. 0 


8. A line that is parallel to one of two parallel lines is perpendicular to 
the other. oO 





7O 
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RULES AND FORMULAS 


The right-hand column below contains the statements which are expressed by 
the formulas in the left-hand column. Match the two columns by writing in 
each square the letter which corresponds to the proper statement, as shown in the 
first square: 


1. d= ft. 

2. V = Bh. 

3. V = lwh. 
4. Azar. 
S. t= prt. 

6. V =} arvh. 
7. C=2 ar 
8. S = 2 arh. 
9. A = lw. 

10. V = rrh 
11, V=} Bh. 
12. 4 = ar’. 
13. 4 = }$h(b+)’) 
14. 4 =} bh. 


PRESENT 


m 4 
oO b 
Es 2 


- 
Lj] ¢g. 


O A 
O 3 
we 
DO k 
ol 
Oo m 
oO n 


The circumference of a circle is 2 x times the 
radius. 

Simple interest is the product of the principal, 
rate, and time. 


. The area of a rectangle is the product of the 


length and width. 


. The area of a circle is 7 times the square of the 


radius. 


. The volume of a prism is the area of the base 


times the height. 


‘, The area of a triangle is half the product of the 


base and height. . 
The volume of a pyramid is one third the product 


of the area of the base and the height. 


. The area of the surface of a sphere is four times 


the product of 7 and the square of the radius. 


i. The area of a trapezoid is half the product of 


the height and the sum of the bases. 


;. The distance traveled by a moving body is the 


product of the rate (or speed) and the time. 
The volume of a cylinder is the product of =, 


the square of the radius, and the height. 


. The area of the lateral surface of a cylinder is 


the product of 2 z, the radius, and the height. 


. The volume of a cone is one-third the product 
I 


of x, the square of the radius, and the height. 


. The volume of a rectangular solid is the product 


of the length, width, and height. 


WEAKNESS OF NEW-TYPE TESTS 


We should not conclude without pointing out some of the weak- 
nesses of new-type tests. 
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1. Many of these tests contain obsolete material of no possible 
importance. 

2. Some of the tests are poorly arranged and badly printed. 

3. Some tests, especially those made by busy teachers, have had all 
sorts of impracticable features, such as loose detached sheets, trans- 
parent paper, and the like, that make them unfitted for classroom use. 

4. Certain speed tests tend to glorify the machinery of mathe- 
matics. Habits on this mechanical part of algebra may be overdone. 
Skill in algebra must not be obtained at the expense of understanding. 
There is no value in finding out how fast errors can be made. 

5. Little has been done to test the field of algebra, and practically 
nothing has been done in geometry, although a good start has been 
made. 

6. The tests do not measure attitudes, appreciation, and the like. 
This need not remain true, but it is so at the present time. 


CONCLUSION 


Finally, it is not contended that the new-type tests should replace 
the more traditional types, but it is suggested that a broader and 
wiser use be made of these newer instruments of measurement in 
supplementing the older types. There is little doubt that the pupils 
themselves like the new types much better than the older ones. We 
know from actual use that larger areas of subject matter may be 
tested in less time by the new-type tests and that the drudgery of 
scoring is greatly reduced by their use. We have reason to believe 
that we obtain more information about the extent and quality of a 
pupil’s learning through the use of the newer tests and that our 
remedial instruction is more intelligent and worthwhile. 

In spite of the frequent inadequacy and inaccuracy of teachers’ 
judgments both in setting good examinations and in marking them 
fairly, it should be more generally recognized that these same teachers 
are in the long run the ones best situated to do the task. Teachers can 
not only learn how to make objective tests that will have both meas- 
uring and diagnostic value, but they can also learn to use them intelli- 
gently. This ability to use the tests will increase in proportion to the 
progress that teachers make in understanding more scientific methods 
of measurement. 








LESSONS IN OUR SCHOOLS 


No. I 
A STEREOPTICON LESSON 
By EDWIN H. REEDER 


Assistant Professor of Education, Teachers College 


Tuis is the first in a series of articles by Professor Edwin H. Reeder on practical 
classroom teaching. Each article will consist of a description of a lesson observed 
by the author, and his comments upon it. These comments will indicate what he 
considers the points of strength and weakness, and the educational principles involved 
will be discussed. The second article in this series will appear in an early 
issue.—EpiTor. 


NTHUSIASM for visual aids in teaching has been wide- 
spread both here and abroad. Proponents of the idea have 
hailed it as the panacea for all the ills of our teaching methods and 
have made the most extravagant claims regarding its effect on chil- 
dren’s purposing, learning, and methods of work. 

The educational world as a whole, however, has been somewhat 
apathetic toward a complete acceptance of many of the claims of the 
visual education enthusiasts. This may be partly due to the inertia 
of the great body of teachers toward making innovations, but it is 
also due in part to a lack of leadership in the methodology of using 
visual materials. Such experimental studies in the field as have been 
made have too frequently been aimed at the question of whether visual 
aids are valuable and have neglected the more fundamental question 
of how to use them. The fact seems to be well recognized by practi- 
tioners in education that technical excellence in visual apparatus—that 
is, in Cameras, motion picture machines, stereopticons and the like 
—has far outstripped the development of a sound, tried system of 
principles for their use. 

In the face of this situation, classroom experimentation, even with- 
out scientific controls, is a worthy enterprise. A good brief may 
be made for having this sort of classroom work precede and point 
the way to later scientific experimentation. 

A lesson of this practical experimental type was given a few 
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weeks ago in the fifth grade of the Horace Mann School. In their 
geography work, the children had been discussing the fact that the 
New England states are chiefly engaged in manufacturing although 
they are largely without raw materials. Class discussion had brought 
out the fact that though the water power in New England is extensive 
and was one of the reasons for the early development of manufactur- 
ing, yet it is insufficient for the amount of factory work which is now 
being carried on. ‘Thus the need for large amounts of coal for these 
states became apparent, and the teacher informed the class that she 
had some stereopticon slides which would help in understanding the 
coal production. 

We may well pause at this point to note the mechanical side of the 
projection of the slides. The lantern was a small one, weighing only 
a few pounds, with a short range lens (12-inch). The source of light 
was a 400-watt bulb which might be safely attached to any lamp 
socket. The lantern was placed in the center of the classroom, and the 
blank side of a map hung to the top of the blackboard served as a 
screen. [The window shades at the front of the room were drawn, 
but the windows at the back were uncovered and admitted plenty of 
light for note-taking by the children. At the same time, the front of 
the room was dark enough to give a clear, bright picture. The old 
notion that a room must be dark to give satisfactory results with a 
stereopticon is quite wrong. 

Before @my pictures were shown, the teacher explained to her pupils 
that there are two values to any picture; one is that it tells us some 
things, the other, that it makes us want to know other things. She 
suggested that the things we want to know may well be expressed in 
the form of questions which can best be answered through the study 
of books. She then instructed the secretary of the class to write down 
the questions which arose in the discussion of the pictures so that 
the class might have some exact guidance in their later study. 

The teacher then snapped the stereopticon switch and the first 
picture appeared on the screen. It was a view of a surface coal mine 
at Shenandoah City. In the background was hilly country stretching 
toward the skyline and in the foreground was a great open excava- 
tion, its sheer wall at the rear reaching straight up to the ground 
level. The children looked at the picture in silence for a few minutes, 
the teacher wisely refraining from any remarks. Then a pupil said: 
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“That doesn’t look like a coal mine! Is that really a coal mine?” “Put 
into words what the picture says to you,” said the teacher. ‘Why, 
it says to me that coal is mined just by digging into the ground. 
I thought there had to be tunnels and shafts and cars.” ‘Does the 
picture make you want to know something then?” “It certainly does, 
I want to know whether it’s true.” “Then put your question for our 
secretary to write down for further study.” 

After several attempts the pupil worded the question thus: “Can 
coal be mined just by digging into the ground, and if it can, why do 
they bother with deep shafts?” 

“How high is that wall at the back?” (the wall of the excavation) 
asked one of the children. ‘What does the picture tell you?’ There 
was silence for a minute and then a boy said, ‘‘About sixty feet deep.”’ 
“How do you know?” The boy fairly rushed to the screen and said, 
‘Do you see this man standing near it—the wall is at least ten times 
as high as he is and he is probably about six feet tall... A murmur 
of satisfaction with this deduction went through the class. 

Without further comment the teacher put the next picture on the 
screen. For a moment, the observer felt that there were other fea- 
tures in the first picture which deserved mention and was disappointed 
that the teacher had not spent more time on it. Then he remem- 
bered other lessons he had seen, where the teacher had attempted to 
exhaust the possibilities of each picture and in doing so had more than 
exhausted the class. 

The second picture was a panorama of the Schuylkill coal region. 
In the foreground was a railroad with a long line of coal-filled freight 
cars. To the right in the background and on a hill were the drab and 
unattractive homes of the miners; in the left background was a net- 
work of railroads. In the center was the shed which covered the 
opening of the mine shaft. Several mules were at work hauling cars 
of coal here and there. High hills arose at the back of the picture. 
There was much detail in this picture and, after announcing the title 
of the slide, the teacher again paused without trying to make the 
picture talk by “calling attention to details” as has been so frequently 
advocated in the discussion of the use of slides in the classroom. 
Finally she said, “Well, what does it tell you?” 

“Tt tells me that mules are used in mining just as I thought,” said 
the same pupil who had been disappointed in the first picture. 


> xS oO O 
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“Tt tells me that there are lots of railroads near coal mines and 
that coal is shipped in freight cars,” said another child. 

“Look at all that smoke. I'd hate to live in those houses. They 
must be awfully dirty. But what is that shed thing in the center?” 

“That is built over the entrance to the shaft, for there is a shaft in 
this mine,’’ answered the teacher. 

“How deep is it?” asked the same boy who had made the correct 
deduction about the height of the wall in the first picture. 

“What does the picture say?” was the teacher’s answer. 

“Tt doesn’t tell anything about it, but I want to know.” 

At a nod from the teacher the secretary wrote down the question. 
This led to many other questions about the size of the shaft, how coal 
is raised from the mine, details of the miner’s work, and so on. Each 
question was duly noted by the secretary. 

Finally the teacher remarked, ‘““We have been studying about the 
New England States. When you remember that, do any other ques- 
tions occur to you?’ ‘There was silence for a minute and then, 
“Where is this mine, Miss —?” “It is in Pennsylvania.” ‘Then 
do they send the coal all the way to New England by train?’ The 
teacher put the next picture on the screen. It showed a coal breaker 
on the edge cf a river. A track on a high trestle led in at the top of 
the breaker. ‘‘What does it tell you?’ asked the teacher. 

“It tells me that some railroad tracks lead to the edge of a river, 
so I suppose some of the coal is shipped by water. How much?” 

Another child remarked, “See that coal car on top of the high 
track. Why don’t the tracks run down hill to the edge of the river 
instead of running in at the top of the breaker? What is a breaker, 
anyway ?” 

When these questions had been recorded, several pictures of smelt- 
ers, pig iron works, and steel factories were shown. Coal cars and 
smoking furnaces were prominent in all of them. The children were 
able to conclude from them that the iron industry could not get along 
without coal, but: they were puzzled by the fact that all of these 
manufacturing plants were located in Pennsylvania and yet their 
subject of study was the use of coal in the New England States. The 
question therefore was raised as to whether the same sort of manu- 
facturing is done in New England as is done in Pennsylvania, and 
if not, to what uses coal is put in New England. 
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The observer was unable to be present at the next meeting of the 
class but he was informed by the teacher that it consisted of 
working over and recording questions, and the appointment of 
committees to investigate and report on the various problems 
which were raised by the pictures. The reports were not made in 
conjunction with a second showing of the slides, but it would probably 
have been better if such had been the case. In fact, if pupil activity 
rather than pupil absorption is the purpose of the use of pictures, a 
second showing for verification and final observation would seem to 
be imperative. 

There are several points about this lesson which are noteworthy. 
First, the small number of slides used is important; fewer than ten 
slides were used for the entire lesson. The stereopticon was first 
widely used by traveling lecturers, who showed perhaps sixty slides 
in an evening and lectured to an audience which was not expected 
to respond in any way. The result has too frequently been that the 
teacher has emulated the lecturer and has done all the talking and 
explaining, ending her discussion of each picture with a perfunctory, 
‘“‘Are there any questions?’ There seldom were, for the teacher was 
giving the children an educational “‘joyride,” and taking upon herself 
all the responsibility for the motive power of the classroom vehicle. 

In general, then, a successful picture lesson is one in which a small 
number of slides is used and in which the children accept the major 
responsibility for the discussion. In the length of time of an average 
recitation period, a large number of slides simply cannot be used to 
advantage if pupil activity is to be emphasized. 

Second, the observer would call attention to the facts that the 
children readily accepted the responsibility in the lesson under dis- 
cussion, and that their questions and comments were pertinent and 
valuable. These children had had some training in the intelli- 
gent use of pictures. If a teacher tries the method of using slides 
previously described and does not at once get a satisfactory response, 
she should not be discouraged. For many years our school work has 
been so largely a process of verbal responses to verbal stimuli that 
children may well be nonplussed when faced with a picture stimulus. 
Few teachers pay any great attention even to the ever-available pic- 
tures in the textbooks. 

As proof of this statement, the following actual experience of a 
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specialist in visual education connected with the public schools of 
New York City is illuminating. She was to give a lesson with stere- 
opticon slides, and as a preparation for showing the pictures, she asked 
the children to study a lesson in their textbooks in the best way they 
could. It happened that she had among her stereopticon slides two 
exact duplicates of pictures in the body of the text material which 
she had asked the children to study. When she showed these pictures 
on the screen and asked the children whether they had ever seen 
them before, they emphatically said that they had not. These pupils 
had never learned to pay attention to textbook pictures. 

On the other hand, if pictures are used intelligently throughout 
a child’s school career, his ability to let them tell him some things 
and suggest other topics for further study and research may be 
expected to become an increasingly efficient force on which the teacher 
may rely. 

Finally, the reader would do well to bear in mind that the particular 
technique which has been described in this article is one way to use 
pictures—not the only way. We are very suspicious in education 
to-day of any claim that this or that technique is the only proper way 
to use anything, whether it be readers, maps, textbooks, slides, or 
anything else. We are reasonably sure that we want certain results 
to which psychology or philosophy may point the way, but we are 
not so certain that because one method may seem a proper way to 
attain these ends it is, therefore, the only way. 

In the present instance, the pictures were used to attain an end 
which psychology has established with reasonable certitude as desira- 
ble. This end is a mental state of readiness on the part of the chil- 
dren for the material to be taught. Teachers have frequently 
conceived that readiness must take the form of a well-defined purpose, 
springing from the out-of-school lives of children, and, therefore, the 
result of those forces which are referred to in that much-abused ex- 
pression, ‘‘the natural interests of children.” The lesson we have been 
discussing shows that purpose may well grow out of contact with 
interesting experiences or even exposure to them. The teacher in this 
case went through no elaborate process of trying to make the children 
themselves suggest having pictures of coal or propose to have them 
shown. In a perfectly matter-of-fact way she exposed them to an 
interesting series of experiences, made certain suggestions for study, 
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and awaited the outcome, sure that worthwhile purposes would 
eventually develop. “Consciousness of desire and purpose can be 
genuinely attained only toward the close of some fairly prolonged 
sequence of activities.” ’ 


1 Dewey, John. “Progressive Education and Science of Education.” Reprint of the address made 
at the Eighth Annual Conference of the Progressive Education Association. 
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ENRICHMENT OF SCHOOL OPPORTU- 
NITY AND THE ELEVEN-GRADE 
SCHOOL SYSTEM 


By PAUL R. MORT 


Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College 


N THE study of school organization connected with a recent city 
l survey an important issue arose that has not been treated at any 
length in the discussion of the eleven-grade organization. It was 
the question as to whether it is possible to have a satisfactory junior 
high school in an eleven-grade school organization. The analysis of 
this problem connected with this survey, together with further study 
of the problem, appears to place the issue squarely before the adminis- 
trator of a school system who desires to hold his elementary instruc- 
tion up to the norms established in twelve-grade school organizations, 
of rejecting the eleven-grade system or of limiting the enrichment of 
school opportunity. Inasmuch as the need of enrichment has been 
particularly emphasized in the junior high school grades, this con- 
clusion has a particular bearing upon the possibility of offering 
satisfactory junior high school opportunity in an eleven-grade school 
organization. 

The following is quoted from the report of this survey: 


One of the outstanding questions that this raises is, whether the continuation 
of instruction in eleme:.tary subjects in the eighth grade would be more satis- 
factory than the definite beginning of high school work. ‘The survey staff can- 
not, however, say with assurance that such additional training is necessary. In 
fact, one of the purposes which the junior high school as an institution was 
designed to serve was that of eliminating the rehashing of traditional elementary 
subjects in the upper grades and work in the twelve-year systems, offering in 
their place more worthwhile activities. The use of an eleven-year organization 
in place of a twelve-year organization has much the same results. Beaumont 
has both of these methods of eliminating unnecessary instruction in elementary 
school subjects. It is recommended that the school authorities continue to observe 
carefully the effect of this double provision for eliminating unnecessary instruc- 
tion, particularly in the further development of the junior high schools.’ 


Report of the Survey of the Schools of Beaumont, Texas, p. 207. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1927. 
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The recognition elsewhere of the issue raised is suggested in such 
statements as the following: 


What would have been the history of the seven-grade elementary schools of 
the South and of the few centers in the North which have such schools if the 
junior high school had not appeared is, of course, impossible to say. It is also 
impossible to say how far the substitution of a seven-grade system for an eight- 
grade system might have spread if the junior high school had not been organized. 
One very striking fact is evident. ‘The junior high school has very seldom been 
organized with the explicit end in view of eliminating a year from the period of 
schooling. The earlier elementary systems have accordingly been very generally 
superseded by some form of elementary school and junior-senior high school 
organization which continues to require for completion by pupils the same number 
of years as was required by the earlier system.” 


The justification for the inference that the two organizations are 
to a considerable extent mutually exclusive, granting a common stand- 
ard of achievement in school subjects, lies in the fact that each of 
these organizations demands the saving of time as compared with 
the twelve-year organization. 

The studies of economy of time in education demonstrate that 
the traditional twelve-grade system is a time-wasting device. For 
example, an analysis of subject matter made by C. M. Hill shows that 
much of the work of the eighth grade is simply a repetition of work 
already covered. Hill found on examination of 169 courses of study 
that 40 per cent of the work of the seventh and eighth grades is 
review. He concludes that “some review work is necessary, but to 
argue that this amount is needed in these grades is a sad commentary 
on the work of the lower grades.” ® 

As a result it has been claimed that the elimination of useless sub- 
ject matter in the elementary grades makes possible the completion 
of eight years of elementary instruction in less than eight years.‘ 
A careful perusal of the published work of the students of economy 
of time indicates that such statements for the most part assumed that 
final standards in the types of achievement that are measured by most 
of our present-day tests would not be lowered. The method uni- 
versally recommended was the elimination from the curriculum of 
obsolete subject matter, the stucy of which would contribute but little 

2 Report of the Commission on Length of Elementary age University of Chicago Supple- 
mentary Educational Monographs, No. 34, November, 1927, p. 
* Bulletin of the Springheld, Missouri, State Normal School, October, 1925 


“United States Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1913, No. 38, and National Society for the Study 
of Education, Fourteenth Yearbook, Part 1, 1915. 
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to the fundamental items of achievement which the test makers have 
attempted to reach. In the main the few suggestions that have been 
made for a possible lower standard of achievement have come from 
those investigators who use as the outstanding criterion of success 
of the elementary organization its preparation for secondary or col- 
lege training. 

Similarly, a study of the genesis of the junior high school shows 
that one of the important elements in its development has been that 
of meeting the problem attacked by the students of economy of time 
in public education. F. E. Thompson, writing in the Fourteenth 
Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, already 
referred to, found a great deal of experimenting in economizing time, 
most of which would enrich rather than shorten the curriculum. He 
forecast at that time, 1915, the success of the 6—3—+3 plan. 

Davis says in discussing the junior high school :° 


This motive [to economize school time] was notably strong at the outset of 
the reorganization movement. In the last few years, however, the idea has been 
submerged if not wholly abandoned. It is a question whether the best interests 
of society and of boys and girls can be secured by reducing the period of liberal- 
izing education. It is possible that greater benefits may be secured by enriching 
the program of studies and intensifying the training of pupils throughout the 
usual number of school years. 


Those who saw a need of the introduction of new subject matter in 
the upper grades found in the elimination of unnecessary old subject 
matter an opportunity for what they considered more useful subject 
matter. Those who would accelerate the beginning of college prep- 
aration by introducing it in the eighth grade found their opportunity 
in the junior high school through the elimination of the same unneces- 
sary subject matter. The modern junior high school, as the writer 
interprets it, stands for the saving of time upon elementary school 
subjects by the use of new teaching devices and by the elimination 
of unnecessary subject matter, which time it uses in the broadening 
of the reach of the school curriculum and in some instances in the 
acceleration of college preparation. Evidence on the practicability 
of this theory is contained in the Eighty-third Annual Report of the 
Detroit Public Schools, 1926, which says, ‘Comparison of results 
in silent reading in the seventh and eighth grades of elementary and 

* Davis, C. O. Junior High School Education. World Book Co., 1925. 
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junior high schools for the last two years shows that, although the 
time devoted to this study in junior high schools is much less, per- 
formance compares favorably with elementary schools.” 

If the conclusion is right that a junior high school in an eleven. 
grade system would need either to accept lower standards of achieve- 
ment in elementary school subjects or to forego the opportunities 
of offering a broader curriculum, we would expect to find a difference 
in the junior high school curriculum of eleven-year and twelve-year 
organizations. ‘Though available evidence is meager, yet it points 
in this direction. Condensing the tabulated findings of Glass ° on the 
proportion of school time allotted to constants in fourteen cities 
including three with an eleven-grade organization, it is found that 
cities with the eleven-grade system tend to give more time to the 
tool subjects, English and mathematics, than.to the socializing sub- 
jects, including art, geography, health, home economics, industrial 
arts, music, science, and social studies. The percentage of time 
given to constants is divided as shown in Table I. 


TABLE I 
Division oF Time GIVEN TO CONSTANTS IN FOURTEEN CITIES AND IN THREE ELEVEN- 
GRADE SYSTEMS 








Per Cent Per Cent 





Tool Socializing 
Subjects Subjects | 
ee a a a - _ — 
Average of 14 Cities 34.9 65.1 
Atlanta (11 grade)* . 48.8 §1.2 
Birmingham (11 grade) 45.8 54.2 
Kansas City (11 grade) 42 58. 























* Atlanta has reorganized on a twelve-grade basis since Glass collected his data. 
Glass * says, also: 


It is significant that in the junior high school centers the school day in the 
seventh grade is very commonly longer than the school day in the sixth grade. 
This fact is undoubtedly due to the effort in the junior high school to introduce 
certain forms of training. ‘These additions demand time, and the time cannot 
be secured in the ordinary school program. 

Glass, J. M. Curriculum Practices in the Junior High School and Grades Five and Six. Uni- 


versity of Chicago, Supplementary Educational Monographs, No. 25, 1924, pp. 28-29. 
™Glass, J. M. Op. cit. 
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There is further evidence along this line in the report of the Com- 
mission on Length of Elementary Education. Tables showing scores 
for enrichment of curriculum of school systems reporting indicate 
that the seventh-grade curriculum in 58 school systems having the 
eleven-grade system are less enriched than the corresponding grade 
curriculum (Grade 8) in the twelve-grade systems reporting. The 
medians of the scores allotted computed by the present writer were 
16 and 24.° 

Some evidence that use of the eleven-grade system tends to over- 
emphasize drill is contained in the Salt Lake City report ® where it is 
suggested that an increase of drill in the seventh grade will cancel 
any ill effects of dropping the eighth grade. 

The analysis points te the conclusion that the administrator of a 
school system who desires to hold his elementary instruction up to 
the norms established in twelve-grade school systems must either 
reject the eleven-grade organization or offer less enrichment of school 
opportunity. Unless he chooses to offer a particularly narrow cur- 
riculum in the elementary grades, this will result in a marked curtail- 
ment of the enrichment of the junior high school grades. The 
administrator who desires to accept narrower standards of achieve- 
ment in the ordinary elementary school subjects is not faced with 
this choice. While it is impossible to say that studies based upon 
adequate criteria may not eventually justify the acceptance of nar- 
rower standards in the ordinary school subjects, it is the writer’s 
judgment that at the present time there is little consolation in the 
literature on economy of time in education for one who desires to 
accept narrower standards. 

* Report of the Commission on Length of Elementary Education. University of Chicago, Supple- 


mentary Educational Monographs, No. 34, November 27, pp. 65-66. 
® Thirty-fifth Annual Report, Board of Education, Salt Lake City, Utah, 1924-25. 








PREPARATION OF RURAL TEACHERS* 


By R. L. BUNTING 
Sam Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas 
AND VERNE McGUFFEY 


Jamaica Training School for Teachers, New York City 


NE phases the great interest that has developed in rural wel- 
fare in the’,wake of the report in 1909 of the Roosevelt Com- 

mission on County Life has manifested itself in the organization 
of courses and departments of rural education in most of the teacher- 
preparing institutions of the nation. This paper presents some of 
the findings of a queStionnaire study of nine specific phases of what 
the publicly supported normal schools and teachers colleges of the 
United States were doing in 1927 in the preparation of teachers for 
rural schools. The topics investigated and discussed below are: 
The classification of a distinct rural group of students. 
The offering of distinct curricula for rural teachers. 
Special practice teaching for the rural group of students. 
Rural life clubs among students preparing for rural work. 
Extension service to rural teachers and communities. 
Rural teacher-placement. 
Special equipment for the rural service department. 
Budgets for rural teacher-training and other rural work. 
The number of instructors devoting time to rural interests. 


-— WN 
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The questionnaire was sent to every normal school and teachers 
college for whites in the United States, and replies were received from 
149 institutions ' located in forty-four states and Hawaii. Our state- 


* A study of specialized effort for the preparation of rural teachers in public normal schools and 
teachers colleges as made under the direction of the department of Rural Education, Teachers College. 

1 Arkansas, Delaware, South Carolina, and Wyoming are the only states not represented among 
the following institutions which codperated in the study: Florence, Jacksonville, Livingston, and 
Troy, Ala.; Tempe, Ariz.; Arcata, Fresno, San Diego, San Francisco, and Santa Barbara, Calif.; 
Alamosa, Greeley, and Gunnison, Colo.; Danbury, New Britain, and New Haven, Conn.; Gaines- 
ville, Fla.; Athens and Valdosta, Ga.; Honolulu, Hawaii; Albion and Lewiston, Ida.; Carbon- 
dale, Charleston, DeKalb, Macomb, and Normal, Ill.; Muncie and Terre Haute, Ind.; Cedar Falls, 
la.; Emporia and Pittsburg, Kans.; Bowling Green, Morehead, Murray, and Richmond, Ky.; 
Nachitoches, La.; Farmington, Fort Kent, Gorham, Machias, and Presque Isle, Me.; Frostburg, 
Salisbury, and Towson, Md.; Bridgewater, Fitchburg, Hyannis, Lowell, North Adams, Salem, West- 
field, and Worcester, Mass.; Detroit, Kalamazoo, Marquette, Mount Pleasant, and Ypsilanti, Mich.; 
Bemidji, Duluth, Mankato, Moorhead, St. Cloud, and Winona, Minn.; Cleveland and Hattiesburg, 
Miss.; Kirksville, Maryville, and Springfield, Mo.; Dillon, Mont.; Chadron, Kearney, Peru, and 
Wayne, Neb.; Reno, Nev.; Keene and Plymouth, N. H.; Montclair, Newark, Paterson, and 
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ments, then, are based upon more than adequate random sampling 
regarding these matters. Replies from the missing one-sixth of these 
schools would most probably have increased the totals proportion- 
ately without having affected percentages at all significantly; hence, 
we feel that here is a dependable record of the facts as they obtained 
in the preparation of teachers for rural schools in the publicly sup- 
ported teacher-preparing institutions for whites (where distinction is 
made as to color) of the United States in 1927. 

Of the 149 institutions codperating in the study, 126, or 85 per cent, 
are engaged in one or more of the nine phases of work investigated, 
while 23, or 15 per cent, make no specific offerings in the rural field. 
Sixteen of the latter are in the highly industrialized states of Massa- 
chusetts, New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania, but the other 
seven are found in the agricultural states of California, Georgia, 
Mississippi, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, and Virginia. In sharp 
contrast to the rural program in these 23 schools, there are 29 institu- 
tions,” distributed through 17 states that are doing at least something 
in each of the nine phases of work treated in this study. These 29 
schools, constituting almost exactly one-fifth of those reporting, are 
promoting approximately three-fifths of the special service to rural 
schools carried on in their type of institution. According to the 
data submitted, they maintain 55 per cent of the differentiated rural 
enrollment, 50 per cent of the rural instructors, 61 per cent of the 
departmental offices, 64 per cent of the rural clubs, and 65 per cent 
of the rural club membership found in this group of schools. While 
only 55 per cent of the teachers reported going into rural schools 
go out from these 29 institutions, 64 per cent of the graduates of rural 
curricula who teach in rural schools are prepared in them. They 
report 64 per cent of the money designated as special rural budgets. 


Trenton, N. J.; Silver City, N. M.; Albany, Brockport, Buffalo, Cortland, Fredonia, Geneseo, New 
Paltz, Oneonta, Oswego, ‘Plattsburg, and Potsdam, N. Y.; Cullowhee and Greenville, N. C.; 
Dickinson, Ellendale, Mayville, Minot, and Valley City, N. D.; Kent, Ohio; Ada, Durant, and 
Tahlequah, Okla.; Ashland and Monmouth, Ore.; Bloomsburg, Calif. ; Clarion, East Stroudsburg, 
Edinboro, Kutztown, Lock Haven, Mansfield, Millersville, Shippensburg, Slippery Rock and 
West Chester, Penn.; Providence, R. 1.; Aberdeen, Madison, Spearfish, and Springfield, 5. ths 
Johnson City, Tenn.; Alpine, Canyon, Commerce, Huntsville, Nacogdoches, and San Marcos, Tex. ; 
Salt Lake City, Utah; Castleton, Vt.; East Radford, Farmville, Fredericksburg, and Harrison- 
burg, Va.; Bellingham and Cheney, Wash.; Athens, Glenville, Huntington, and West Liberty, 
W. Va.; LaCrosse, Plattsville, River Falls, Stevens Point, Superior, and Whitewater, Wis. 

2 The following are the 29 institutions that engage in all nine phases of rural work covered: 
Lewiston, Ida.; Cedar Falls, Iowa; Bowling Green, Morehead, and Richmond, Ky.; Salisbury, 
Md.; Kalamazoo, Mount Pleasant, and Ypsilanti, Mich.; Moorhead and Winona, Minn.; Kearney 
and Peru, Neb.; Mayville, N. D.; Durant, Okla.; Monmouth, Ore.; Bloomsburg, Millersville, and 
Shippenburg, Penn.; Aberdeen and Madison, S. D.; Huntsville, Tex.; Farmville, Va.; Bellingham, 
Wash.; Huntington, W. Va.; River Falls, Stevens Point, Superior, and Whitewater, Wis. 
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These data reveal a significant fact: Those institutions which 
have organized special curricula for rural teachers, employed compe- 
tent directors of their rural service, supplied them with needed as- 
sistants, given them special offices in which to work, and backed them 
with specific budgets, are rendering relatively six times as much service 
to rural schools and communities (as measured by the nine items in 
this study) as similar institutions which have not adopted the theory 
of special preparation for rural teaching and the policy of employing 
specialists in rural education to direct their rural programs. 

Compared with a similar study made in 1923,° this study shows a 
rapid expansion of organized rural activities within the normal schools 
and teachers colleges of the United States during the past four years. 
There are probably many reasons why more has not been undertaken. 
Statements made by the presidents of these schools indicate four dis- 
tinct reasons why specialization for rural teaching is not emphasized 
more. First, some administrators do not believe in any differentia- 
tion in training for rural teaching; second, a few administrators have 
not had time to introduce the work since deciding that they should 
do so; third, some think that students do not care to prepare for rural 
teaching; and, fourth, others say that their states admit candidates 
to service in the rural schools with such meager qualifications that 
professionally prepared teachers cannot afford to compete for the 
same positions. 

With the first of the above objections we have little sympathy. Even 
those who hold to it are usually advocates of specialized preparation 
for other particular positions. They fail to see that the job of the 
rural teacher tn many of its fundamental demands is inherently dif- 
ferent from that of the city teacher. Even a superficial analysis of 
the requirements of the two positions reveals striking differences 
between them. These are so apparent that the number of those who 
fail to see them is steadily decreasing. As to the claim that students 
do not elect the rural curriculum, we need only to point out the sur- 
prisingly large enrollments in such courses where men and women 
who know the rural field and are enthusiastic in its behalf have been 
given opportunity to develop the work. The fourth position is the 
really serious one. Regarding it one president wrote: “The State 
Board of Education made a ruling that one year’s work in any of 


SCarney, Mabel. ‘Practical Standards for Departments of Rural Education in Normal Schools 
and Teachers Colleges." Journal of Rural Education, May-June, 1924. 
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the elementary courses would make a student eligible to teach in the 
rural schools. This reduced the number that might have been willing 
to prepare to teach in the rural schools.’”’ The correction of such 
conditions demands the codperation of all the educational forces of 
a state together with the policy makers of both the state and society 
at large. Meanwhile the administrators of our teacher-preparing 
institutions bear the major responsibility. It is theirs to shape the 
educational standards of the people as well as to supply their demands. 
The administrator who recognizes the need of special preparation for 
rural teaching and declines to offer it until it becomes institutionally 
profitable denies his constituents and his profession the leadership 
he owes them. The problem is being accepted as a worthy challenge 
by the really big men and women in the teacher-preparing institutions 
and is yielding to their influence. We predict that in the future (per- 
haps not so very distant) the state will see the educational business 
as a whole and recognize its responsibility to every child, regardless 
of the accident of residence. When it does this it will provide teachers 
as well prepared for one as for the other, assigning its most capable 
and expert instructors to the most difficult posts. This means that the 
best teachers will then be found in rural areas rather than in cities. 
This may seem visionary, but it is sensible and in keeping with sound 
administrative principles. Hence it will come to pass. 


A DISTINCT RURAL GROUP OF STUDENTS 


The returns show that 60 institutions have a distinct group of stu- 
dents preparing to teach in the rural schools. Three of these, how- 
ever, indicate that all of their students belong to the rural group 
and that all of their graduates are expected to teach in rural schools 
for a time at least. In 43 of these institutions with distinct rural 
groups of students, the preparation is entirely of college grade. The 
remaining 17 have some work on the high school level and some on 
the college level. Grouped geographically, the data show no schools 
in the Middle Atlantic or Mountain and Pacific sections preparing 
teachers on the high school level; one normal school in New England 
still trains rural teachers in the fourth year of the secondary course; 
eight institutions in five states of the Middle West with small enroll- 
ments train below the college level; and eight schools in five Southern 
states with considerable numbers of students in training for rural 
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teaching train on the secondary level. Two of the schools preparing 
teachers on the high school level stated that the practice was being 
discontinued after 1927. It is evident that these institutions have 
largely abandoned the practice of certifying rural teachers from the 
secondary level, except in the South, and that even in the South there 
is a tendency to abolish it. 

The 60 institutions reporting a distinct rural group have 6,467 
students enrolled on the college level. Of this number 55 per cent 
are found in the Middle West. The South has smaller enrollment 
in its rural curricula on the college level than on the high school level, 
but the reports from that section show more interest in developing 
a distinct rural department than from any other section except the 
Middle West. Maryland is the only state of the Middle Atlantic 
division that is making much progress in preparing teachers for the 
rural schools in distinct courses and groups. Only one institution in 
New England has as many as 100 enrolled in its rural group, while 
Michigan, Minnesota, and South Dakota have more than 500 each 
in their rural departments. These states are apparently far ahead 
of other states in their program of preparing rural teachers. 


TYPES OF CURRICULA OFFERED FOR PROSPECTIVE RURAL TEACHERS 


An effort was made to determine the length of the prevailing types 
of curricula that are being offered to prospective rural teachers. One 
hundred thirteen institutions answered the question concerning the 
length of curricula offered. The most common type is the two-year 
curriculum above high school graduation. Ninety-five offer such a 
course. The next most common offering is the one-year course found 
in $3 institutions. Forty-six schools offer a four-year curriculum for 
rural specialists. Three-year curricula are given in 21 schools. 
Courses less than one full year in length are offered on the college 
level in seven institutions and below the college level in 13. More 
than one curriculum for rural teachers is offered by 69 schools; 
more than two, by 29; and more than three, by 14. 

Nine institutions report that they are planning to enlarge the scope 
of their offerings in the immediate future and two have recently 
curtailed the work of their rural department. Many of the courses 
are apparently given by faculty members who are not especially quali- 
fied by training or experience to prepare students as rural teachers. 
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On the other hand, a number of instances are noted where faculty 
members with special interest in rural problems are attempting with- 
out much assistance from their institutions to give courses in the rural 
field. On the whole, there seems to be a decided tendency, especially 
in the Middle West and in the South, to add to the number of instruc- 
tors in rural departments and to increase the length of the curriculum 
as well as the number of special rural courses offered. 


SPECIAL PRACTICE TEACHING FOR RURAL STUDENTS 


Many persons who question the need for other differentiation of 
curricula for prospective rural teachers admit the desirability of prac- 
tice teaching in rural schools. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
more institutions offer rural practice teaching than any other phase 
of special rural instruction. Our data show that 54 institutions have 
a total of 350 one-and-two-teacher schools used for training student 
teachers. All of these are off-campus schools controlled entirely or 
in part by the institution and used as practice schools for student 
teachers who expect to go into rural teaching. Forty-one institutions 
report the use of 80 consolidated or village schools for practice pur- 
poses; and thirteen report one-teacher schools on the campus. The 
latter are used in most cases only for demonstration purposes. 
Eighty-five different institutions report provision for observation or 
practice, or both, in rural schools either on or off their campuses. 
Only one school reports the recent abandoning of its rural practice 
schools and five state that they will inaugurate this provision or 
enlarge their present facilities in 1928. 


RURAL CLUBS 


In the judgment of the leaders in the field, voluntarily expressed, 
the existence of a good, live departmental club among the students 
in training for rural teaching is significant and highly desirable. The 
consensus of opinion is that such a club helps to develop and main- 
tain a fine morale among the group and to enlist general good will 
for the rural cause. The purpose of these clubs in general is well 
expressed in one constitution as follows: ‘The purpose of this club 
is to promote fellowship among its members and to advance the 
interests of rural education and country life among the student body, 
faculty, and other related organizations of . . . Teachers College.” 
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The study showed a roll of 45 clubs in as many different institutions. 
The total membership in these clubs was given as 3,885, the average 
being eighty-six members per club. Membership ranges from 14 to 
300. At Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania, there is an enthusiastic organi- 
zation with only 14 members, while at Aberdeen, The South Dakota 
Leadership Club has an enrollment of 300, and seems to be the most 
influential society on the campus. The most unexpected report on 
clubs came from the City Teachers College of Detroit which reported 
a rural club with 300 members. 

It appears from the data that the organization of a club among 
students interested in the rural field often precedes and even aids in 
the official establishment of a definite rural program. In no other 
way can the identity of the group be so well revealed and preserved. 
In 1927 there were 1,005 students organized into rural clubs with the 
above-mentioned purposes in 8 institutions having no groups classified 
distinctly as rural students. On the other hand, 24 schools with 
students preparing specifically for rural teaching have not found it 
advisable or convenient to get their students together in such an 
organization. 

The data showed the following sectional distribution of rural clubs. 
In all the schools of the Mountain and Pacific section there are only 
three such clubs, with a total membership of 175. The New England 
schools, likewise, have only three clubs, but their membership totals 
296. ‘The entire South reported only five clubs, with a total mem- 
bership of 505 students. In the Middle Atlantic schools there are 
nine clubs, with a total membership of 496. The schools of the 
Middle West have 25 clubs, with 2,413 students sharing in their 
benefits. In this as in other items studied, the greatest activity is 
shown in the Mid-Western schools. 


EXTENSION SERVICE 


We inquired into eight types of activity under extension service. 
Ninety-one of the 149 schools are engaged in one or more extension 
activities. Of this number, 47 are giving correspondence courses; 
43 are conducting group-study courses at points off their campuses; 
41 are directing supervision of rural schools; 53 are conducting rural 
conferences; 15 are maintaining demonstration schools not used for 
practice teaching; 28 are conducting some kind of club work among 
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rural people; 40 are promoting consolidation of schools; and 52 are 
rendering some other form of extension service. Analysis of the 
52 miscellaneous activities showed a great variety of extension en- 
deavor. Seven institutions mentioned service in teachers’ institutes; 
6, the promotion of parent-teacher associations; 5, traveling library 
service; 4, lyceum bureaus, rural school surveys, and the mailing of 
helpful materials to teachers; 3, the organization of community 
meetings, work in rural Sunday schools, and rural visitation and coun- 
sel; 2, the publication of bulletins and journals, and the conducting of 
testing programs, home demonstration work and health clinics; while 
13 mentioned various items not named by any other school. These 
items included: conducting county teachers conferences, promoting 
county fairs, presenting dramatic programs, assisting the rural de- 
velopment committee of a chamber of commerce, maintaining Satur- 
day classes for rural teachers, helping rural teachers to obtain 
supplementary materials, cooperating with a farm bureau, promoting 
county unit organization, helping to raise standards of certification, 
promoting state aid to rural schools, encouraging the use of modern 
courses of study, and advising upon textbook selection. 

Grouping the data according to geographic divisions revealed a 
number of interesting comparisons. ‘Thus it was found that only 5 
out of 20 institutions in the New England states and 12 out of 31 in 
the Middle Atlantic states were offering any kind of extension service 
to their constituents. On the other side of the country, 11 out of 
18 schools in the Pacific and Rocky Mountain region were carrying 
on extension activities. Of the Southern schools, 20 out of 27 have 
extension programs; and in the Middle West 42 out of 52 institutions 
were doing at least some extension work. On the basis of the number 
of schools involved, it appears that the New England and Middle 
Atlantic institutions are not rendering the extension service that might 
be expected of them; that the Pacific and Mountain schools are doing 
an average amount; and that the schools of the South and the Middle 
West are rendering much more extension service to their people 
than are similar institutions in other parts of the country. 

But the mere number of schools engaged in any one form of exten- 
sion work tells only part of the story. The data show that the 35 
per cent of institutions reporting which are located in the Middle 
West are undertaking 53 per cent of the extension items enumerated; 
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that the 12 per cent of schools in the Pacific and Rocky Mountain 
states are doing 11 per cent; that the 18 per cent of schools in the 
South are doing 24 per cent of the items; and that the 34 per cent 
of reporting institutions in New England and the Middle Atlantic 
states are attempting only 10 per cent of the extension items listed. 
A sectional comparison of some of the specific items considered shows 
the same tendencies. Of the 47 schools giving correspondence courses, 
the Middle Atlantic schools gave none; the New England schools, 
1; the Pacific and Mountain schools, 4; the Southern schools, 11; 
and the Middle West schools, 31. In the group of 43 colleges con- 
ducting study groups off their campuses, one was in New England; 
four, in the Middle Atlantic states; six, in the Pacific section; ten, in 
the South; and 22, in the Middle West. Thus it appears that the 
bulk of the extension service rendered by the teacher-preparing insti- 
tutions of the United States is being done in the South and the Middle 
West, with the work in the Mid-West leading. It is worthy of note 
that all the institutions promoting six or more phases of extension 
work including both correspondence courses and group study classes 
off the campus are four-year senior colleges, and that not a single two- 
or three-year school is to be found in the country with an extension 
program as varied. 


RURAL TEACHER PLACEMENT 


Many of the institutions reporting were unable to furnish data 
on teacher-placement because no records are kept. In other cases, 
the figures submitted are probably but approximations. Fifty institu- 
tions reporting placement activity show that a total of 4,710 persons 
who graduated from their rural education departments in 1926 were 
teaching in rural schools in 1927. The percentage of those enrolled 
in rural education courses in the various schools in 1926, whether 
graduates or not, who were teaching in rural schools in 1927 varies 
from 10 to 100 per cent. Seven of the 50 institutions show 100 per 
cent of their rural enrollment placed in rural schools, and only 13 of 
the 50 show less than 50 per cent of the enrollment in their rural 
departments teaching in rural schools. It is doubtful if any other 
department of the institutions involved would be able to show a 
larger per cent of their graduates placed in the kind of positions for 
which they were especially prepared. 
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Seventy-two schools report a total of 11,627 persons in attendance 
in 1926 who were teaching in rural schools in 1927. This is an 
average of 162 from each of these schools. Ninety institutions report 
a total of 31,553 persons certificated by them during 1926 or an 
average of 351 each. Jt seems apparent, therefore, that approxi- 
mately half of all students in normal schools and teachers colleges 
are going into rural schools annually and that at least half of this 
number have had no specific preparation to meet the particular dif- 
ficulties which they are to face. The implication here is clear— 
normal schools and teachers colleges are not adequately serving their 
rural constituencies. 


EQUIPMENT FOR RURAL SERVICE DEPARTMENTS 


Suitable office space and adequate equipment contribute greatly to 
satisfaction and achievement. ‘This holds in college work as well as 
in business. According to this study, 69 presidents of teacher-pre- 
paring institutions have recognized this principle and made a begin- 
ning in equipping their rural departments with the necessary working 
tools. Six specific items of service were considered in this study, 
namely: departmental offices, secretaries, libraries, mimeographs, 
stereopticons, and rural exhibits. All six of these items are reported 
by twelve institutions, as follows: Cedar Fails, lowa; Salisbury, 
Maryland; North Adams, Massachusetts; Detroit, Mount Pleasant, 
and Ypsilanti, Michigan; Moorhead, Minnesota; Aberdeen and 
Madison, South Dakota; Huntsville, Texas; Huntington, West Vir- 
ginia; and Stevens Point, Wisconsin. Tabulations show that 44 col- 
leges have provided separate offices for their rural staffs and that 
28 of these have furnished departmental secretaries for these offices. 
Thirty-nine rural departments have built up special libraries for the 
use of their students. Mimeographs are provided for 49 rural direc- 
tors, and stereopticons for 39. Rural school exhibits have been col- 
lected in 40 different places. Thirty-six schools report other types 
of equipment. 

The most common items among the miscellaneous equipment 
mentioned are Ford cars, busses, motion picture machines, and phono- 
graphs. Other resources named include fully equipped one-teacher 
demonstration schools, furnished homes for student teachers at the 
rural practice schools, printing outfits, stamping outfits, files, school 
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texts, pictures, radios, portable organs, map-making equipment, type- 
writers, pianos, and orthophonics. 


BUDGETS 


The policy of definitely setting aside a specific budget for rural 
departments is spreading, but has not yet gained much headway. 
This study shows 62 schools that designate specific amounts as going 
directly into the support of their rural programs. Of this number 
17 apparently have adopted the budget plan for financing the work, 
while 45 indicate that they do not have specific budgets for their 
rural work, but that they are spending designated amounts for their 
rural program. ‘Twenty-seven institutions are spending less than 
$5,000 per year on rural activities; 22 are spending from $5,000 to 
$10,000; and 13 are spending $10,000 or more. Four schools are 
spending more than $25,000 and one school is spending more than 
$100,000 on rural work per year. Many schools excluded from 
their figures the salaries of their rural instructors, thinking of these 
as general school expenses and not as specific rural costs. The total 
amounts reported showed $212,266 designated as special budgets, 
and in addition $394,220 listed as general rural service expenses. It 
seems desirable as a general policy that rural work should be definitely 
budgeted wherever undertaken. ‘The experience of those who are 
spending more than $10,000 per year on their rural programs will 
be enlightening to anyone interested in looking further into this mat- 
ter. These schools are at Cedar Falls, lowa; Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky; Salisbury, Maryland; Detroit, Kalamazoo, and Ypsilanti, 
Michigan; Ada, Oklahoma; Monmouth, Oregon; Aberdeen, Madi- 
son, and Springfield, South Dakota; Nacogdoches, Texas; and River 
Falls, Wisconsin. 


RURAL INSTRUCTORS 


One hundred three institutions report a total of 424 persons en- 
gaged in whole or in part in teaching rural education courses, directing 
rural practice teaching, or in promoting rural extension work. The 
range of the number of such instructors per institution is from 1 to 
41, the average per school being 4.1. Of the 424 instructors work- 
ing in rural teacher preparation, 224 work in the schools of the 
Middle West and 57 in those of the South. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


To improve the service which normal schools and teachers colleges 
are rendering the rural schools and communities of the nation, we 
make the following recommendations: 


I. 


te 


6. 


~ 
. 


The classification of a distinct rural group of students with 
partially differentiated curricula for their preparation within 
every institution that sends as many as 90 teachers per year into 
rural schools. 


. The provision of rural school practice for all prospective rural 


teachers with the student-teacher living in the community of the 
practice school for at least six weeks of the practice period. 


. The organization of a departmental club among every group of 


students preparing for rural teaching. 


. The organization of extension activities to meet the needs of 


the constituency of every normal school and teachers college. 


. The development of a teacher-placement and follow-up program 


by every teacher-preparing institution. 

The provision of separate offices and suitable equipment, includ- 
ing a secretary, wherever one or more instructors devote full 
time to rural work. 

The adoption of the budget plan of financing rural education 
service in every school that promotes it. 


. [The employment of a Director of Rural Education and of a 


Supervisor of Rural Practice with the necessary number of rural 
critic teachers to administer the partial differentiation advocated 
in these recommendations. 

The immediate abandonment of all certification based upon mere 
high school graduation or less and the abandonment within five 
years of all certification based upon less than two full years of 
preparation on the college level. 








SUPERVISION IN MARYLAND 


By MARGARET A. TRAVERS 
Student, Teachers College 


UPERVISION in Maryland has proved its right to a place in the 

educational program of the state. Although introduced as early 
as 1905 in Baltimore County, it did not become state wide until 
1916. [1] * 

The factors affecting the establishment of this program were many 
and varied. In the first place, there were no generally accepted 
standards of school procedure. Without such standards no unity 
of organization or of ideas was possible. The teaching group, 
although possessing the best of intentions, was incapable of producing 
in the pupils of the elementary grades the knowledge and skills which 
are the expected outcomes of school experience. Indeed, the largest 
single factor in the recognition of the need of supervision was the 
situation with regard to the necessity of training teachers in service. 

This has been well expressed by Mr. W. S. Deffenbaugh of the 
U. S. Bureau of Education: 


The problem of the improvement of teachers in service has occupied the atten- 
tion of school administrators since 1839, when Henry Barnard, then Secretary 
of the State Board of Education of Connecticut, organized a teachers’ class or 
institute at Hartford. Although the problem is an old one, it has not been solved. 
At least the need for the improvement of teachers in service still exists and will 
exist as long as there are schools. 

It is scarcely necessary to call attention to the fact that many rural school 
teachers began teaching with a scant knowledge of subject matter and with still 
less knowledge of how to teach. This group of unprepared teachers must be 
trained in service and it is a difficult group to train, not necessarily because of 
lack of desire on their part, but because of a lack of background. Such teachers 
may be improved but it requires time and patience. Fortunately, the day of the 
unprepared teacher is passing. But, even when all of the elementary school 
teachers of the state become normal school or college graduates, there will still 
be need for some means of improving them in service. The normal schools and 
colleges offer practice teaching, but even the best of these can provide only a few 


* Numbers given in brackets throughout this article refer to references given the same number 
in the bibliography on page 738. 
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semester hours of such work. It is thus evident that some means must be pro- 
vided, after the normal school or college graduate begins teaching, to increase her 
skill in classroom teaching and school management. ‘This cannot be done by 
leaving the teacher to her own devices. Someone must see to it that the new 
teacher is making use of the principles learned in normal school, and that she is 
improving in skill. ‘The old truth that practice makes perfect is one of those 
dangerous half-truths. 

Teachers must be trained in service under skilled supervisors. They must also 
be alert and eager to improve. Social and industrial conditions are changing 
continually and the schools must adapt themselves to these conditions. 

Our knowledge of the child is continually changing and the means of edu- 
cation must change accordingly. If the teacher who entered the profession a few 
years ago has no more knowledge of children now than she had at that time, 
her methods of teaching are obsolete; or even if her knowledge of children has 
increased through experience, and she had not changed her methods of teaching, 
she cannot be classed as a progressive teacher. 

The best way to improve teachers is to provide expert supervision for both city 
and rural schools. ‘The school system that does not provide such supervision has 
an unprogressive corps of teachers. [2] 


Although there was general recognition of the need of improving 
conditions, definite steps in this direction were not taken until 1914, 
with the resulting school law becoming effective two years later.* 
The Act of 1914, Chapter 844 (Maryland Law) contains the follow- 
ing statement of the purposes of the Legislature: 


It is the desire of the General Assembly that there be made a comprehensive 
study of the public school system of the State of Maryland, of the state-aided 
elementary and secondary schools and the higher educational institutions of the 
State of Maryland, with a view to correlating and codrdinating the different 
institutions wholly or partially supported by the state appropriations. 


The Act also sets forth in its premises: 


That the Commission shall have the power . . . to call to its assistance any 
expert help that may be available either from public or private foundations. 


An appropriation of $5,000 was made to carry out the purposes of 
the Legislature and after careful consideration the Commission re- 
quested the General Education Board to undertake the survey. The 
Board consented to do this, generously agreeing at the same time to 
supplement the legislative appropriation to the extent of $7,500, or 
such part thereof as might be needed. 


*It was at this time that the writer became a teacher in the Maryland system. 
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The Commission replied to the General Education Board that in 
their opinion the State of Maryland could not afford at that time 
to increase its appropriations for public schools. They therefore 
asked the General Education Board not to draw a plan for an ideal 
school system in Maryland which would be beyond the state's 
resources, but rather to indicate whether or not the state was getting 
the best results from the money then expended, and, if not, in what 
manner the sum could be expended to better advantage. 

Maryland had been at that time in the public school business a 
half century. The Constitutional Convention of 1866 made ready 
for the school law which soon followed, and there is almost unanimity 
of opinion that the people of the state took an advanced position at 
the very birth of the system for promoting the interest of public edu- 
cation by providing wise laws for its administration and by allowing 
themselves to be taxed for its support. Schoolhouse doors have been 
open alike to the children of the high and the low, the rich and the 
poor, the white and the black. A good public spirit has always been 
manifest when school policies have been considered, but, with all these 
favorable circumstances, it was found at the end of the first half 
century of the existence of a system of free schools in Maryland that, 
of the white elementary teachers in the counties of the state, one- 
third possessed less intellectual education than that given in the high 
schools, that at least one-third had entered teaching without any pro- 
fessional training, that another third had much less training than is 
afforded by the normal schools; that of the voting population 14 per 
cent could be classed illiterate; that 30 per cent of the children be- 
tween the ages of six and eighteen and 23 per cent between six and 
fourteen were not enrolled in the one-teacher rural schools and 36 per 
cent were absent each day. The course of study was burdened with 
traditional ideas poorly carried out; the plan of apportioning school 
revenues was based absolutely on the number of children between the 
ages of five and twenty, whether in school or not; and the means of 
appointing school officials invited partisan control of the schools. [6] 

This recital of unsatisfactory school conditions is but a partial sur- 
vey of the general indictment against the public school situation as it 
was found to exist by the Survey Commission and its expert advisers. 
How ready and willing the people of Maryland were to know the con- 
ditions and improve them is reflected by the action of the General 
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Assembly in enacting into law, within two months after the report 
was made to the governor of the state, practically all of the recom- 
mendations which the Commission’s report contained. 

We feel that we do not put it too strongly when we say that the 
provision requiring all children between the ages of seven and thirteen 
to attend school regularly during the entire school year has always 
been the most vital feature of the law. Even more than this is 
guaranteed, since for two years after the thirteenth birthday one 
hundred days’ attendance each year is required, thus giving full oppor- 
tunity for a child to finish the work of the elementary school. 

We believe the provision of the law next in importance to be the 
appointment of a supervisor of grades in each county having as many 
as one hundred teachers. This law was revised in 1922 and each 
county is now required to employ at least one supervisor regardless 
of the number of teachers employed, no supervisor having more than 
eighty teachers. At the present time there are fifty-one supervising 
and helping teachers in the counties of Maryland, besides a State 
Supervisor of Rural Education and an Assistant State Superintendent 
in charge of elementary education. Whatever may have been the 
contributing causes of the poor quality of school instruction in Mary- 
land, it is safe to assert that the absence of close and expert super- 
vision was a leading cause. 

The qualifications prescribed by law for supervisors are most rigid. 
We do not believe that classroom teachers can come in frequent con- 
tact with such advisers without getting help and inspiration. The 
qualifications for a certificate in Elementary School Supervision are: 
Legal Requirements: 


1. Graduation from a two-year normal school or the equivalent. 

2. In addition to 1, two full years of work at a standard college, or the 
equivalent, not less than one half in academic branches related to the elementary 
schools and the other half in advanced elementary school methods and supervision. 

3. In lieu of 1 and 2 may be substituted graduation from a standard college 
either including or with the addition of one full year of work in education includ- 
ing elementary school methods and supervision. 

4. Four years of successful teaching experience in elementary schools. 


Professional Equipment: 


1. Knowledge of subject matter and knowledge of the technique of teaching 
to the extent of being able to: 
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(a) Sense a teacher’s problem. 
(4) Suggest helpful procedures and devices. 
(c) Analyze and reconstruct a lesson. 
2. Ability to formulate and carry out sane supervisory policies based on needs 
of the group and individual teachers. This means: 
(a) To decide upon specific objectives. 
(6) To plan and corduct teachers’ meetings which will further the 
objectives. 
3. Necessary aptitudes which may be expressed as: 
(a) Ability to work harmoniously with people. 
(6) Ability to stimulate teachers to greater achievement. 
(c) Ability to take into consideration the teacher’s point of view. 
(d) An optimistic temperament and a sane outlook on life. 


Practical Demonstration of Method in Supervision: 

A personal interview with the State Supervisor is required, during which the 
cand:date will be asked to demonstrate the application of supervisory skill in 
several teaching situations. [6—1916 Report] 


Baltimore County has been the pioneer in the development of the 
supervisory system in Maryland. The beginnings were made there 
in 1905, and by 1912 every teacher in the elementary schools of 
Baltimore County was a member of a supervisory group of not more 
than thirty-five teachers. To Miss Lida Lee Tall and Mr. Clarence 
C. Cooper should be given much credit for the success of the work, 
though there have been many other outstanding figures in the system. 
At the present time, Baltimore County employs seven supervisors 
and three hundred forty-seven teachers. 

In the Annual Report of the State Department of Education for 
1927 the following statement of what supervision in Baltimore County 
has aimed to do was prepared, at the request of a member of the 
Board of Education, by Miss Tall, at that time supervisor of gram- 
mar grades. 


WHat SUPERVISION IN BALTIMORE County Has Aimep To Do 
1. To improve method. 
2. To teach both teachers and pupils how to study. 
3. To provide an adequate textbook equipment. 
4. To make a tentative course of study that presents enough difficulties to 
keep the brightest teacher alert in her work and at the same time does not dis- 


courage the weakest teacher. 
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5. To adjust the teaching force to this course of study by showing month by 
month and year by year that the course of study is based upon sound principles 
and upon children’s interests, powers, and development. 

6. To use the strength of the teaching force as it develops to improve this 
course of study, so that the course will finally be one made by the teachers, not 
one imposed upon them. 

7. Through the intelligent working out of the course of study with its 
minimum and maximum requirements to make the work in the grades show a 
definite sequence. ‘This means evaluation of the topics in each subject and of 
the texts for that subject for each grade. 

8. To form a bond for unifying the county; to harmonize pupils and teachers, 
teachers and principals, teachers and superintendent, and schools and community. 

9. To study the teachers intelligently as individuals; to encourage and use 
strong teachers, to encourage and help the weak ones to grow strong. 

10. To prove to the teaching force that all members of the group must look at 
the work sanely, with due regard for health and also with business insight— 
salaries must be earned, and in a profession, as in a business, there should be 
value received. 

11. So to develop the work that the teachers as a body may realize that there 
is always opportunity for improvement. No one should be satisfied yet withal 
there must be optimism. 

12. To develop initiative in teachers and through them to develop initiative 
in the pupils. 

13. To bring the public in touch as far as possible with the work of the 


school. [6-1917 Report] 


It is evident that Baltimore County was far ahead of the other 
counties at the time of the introduction of a state-wide plan of super- 
vision, but it is interesting to note the results elsewhere as reported 
by the State Superintendent in 1917: 


The reports from the several counties indicate the incalculable good that has 
already come to the elementary schools of Maryland after one year of super- 
vision and are of interest to students of education, to the patrons of the public 
school, and to all those who have the welfare of the children of Maryland at 
heart. 

They show a great variety of work undertaken by the various supervisors, all 
having a direct bearing upon schoolroom practice. ‘Teachers were visited in their 
rooms while at work, and individual assistance rendered whenever possible, both 
in and out of school; grade conferences and group meetings were held for the 
observation and discussion of typical lessons and for professional study; courses 
of study were formulated the better to relate the work of the school to the life 
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of the community ; schools were helped to secure needed equipment and libraries; 
communities were organized for the discussion of problems relating to their own 
welfare; and in innumerable ways help, stimulation, and encouragement were 
given to teachers that they would not otherwise have received. 


The Annual Report for 1920 calls attention to the following good 
points of the Maryland system of organization, and they have been 
included in this paper because it is believed that such sound principles 
of organization have contributed much to the success of the super- 
visory system. 


1. The county unit system of organization, which makes it possible for a 
county to enjoy as good supervision as is found in the best city system. 

2. The certificate requirements, which assure a high minimum standard of 
preparation and experience on the part of superintendents and supervisors. 

3. The removal of the certificating power from the several appointing bodies 
and vesting it in one central agency. 

4. The emphasis upon the function of the supervisor as a helping teacher, 
whose chief duty it is to point the way to a steady improvement in the quality 
of classroom instruction. 

5. The provision for state direction of the supervisory activities of county 
school officials. 

6. The suggestion of the State Department of Education that more pressing 
needs of one teacher rural schools receive primary consideration from the super- 
visory staff. 

7. The provision for state aid in the payment of salaries of the professional 
staff of a county school system. 


Barr and Burton state in The Supervision of Instruction the follow- 
ing essential: 


A good indication of good supervision is a carefully constructed program of 
work for a semester or year. Such a program lifts supervision from the realm 
of the desultory and haphazard to that which might be called educational 
engineering. 


The objectives listed below may be cited as typical and show what 
the supervisors planned for 1926-27. 


The elementary school supervisors will endeavor this year: 
I. To give impetus to course of study-making in the counties by formulating 
goals in English, history, and geography. 


II. To strengthen the teaching of English, history, geography, spelling, read- 
ing and arithmetic in the grades: 
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1. By the use of informal tests sent out by the Department in the fall and 
spring to serve as a stimulus to effort. 

2. By the use of a standardized reading test in the spring to measure progress. 


3. By endeavoring to secure more uniform standards for promotion in the 
various counties. 


III. To promote continued progress toward attaining the objectives of the 
preceding years by studying each county with respect to: 
. Achievement in the three R’s. 
. Quality of teachers’ meetings. 
. Teachers’ preparation for their daily work. 
. Use of group schedule in one teacher schools. 
Methods for reducing the excessive number of over-age pupils. 
Organization of parent-teacher organizations. 


wr = 
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IV. To assist in the preparation of the following bulletins: 


1. Books for the Elementary School Library. 

2. A Supervisor of Town Schools Analyzes Her Work. 
3. Goals in English, Geography, and History. 

4. The Planning of Lessons. 


It is believed that such a list of objectives would be generally 
accepted as “a good indication of good supervision” in that they 
represent “‘a carefully constructed program of work for a year.” 

Summarizing briefly, supervision in Maryland is accomplishing the 
following results in the elementary schools: 


1. There is organization of what to teach where formerly there was chaos. 

2. Higher standards of teaching have been set up. 

3. Definite standards for the progress of children are held up and reached 
where formerly there was no guide. 

4. The gradual elimination of the excessive number of over-age pupils is being 
brought about since the advent of supervision. 

5. Physical conditions in the schools are much improved by reason of the 
supervisors’ insistence. 

6. Supervision is breaking down the isolation of the teacher in the rural schools 
and is utilizing all the strength of all the teachers for the benefit of each one of 
them. [6—1923 Report] 


The following figures will give proof to the statement that the 
supervisors are inculcating a desire for professional growth on the 
part of the teachers. In the summer of 1926, 1,163 white teachers 
attended summer school. This number was greatly in excess of the 
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number of teachers who were required by law to attend. In June, 
1926, 242 teachers had completed extension courses conducted during 
the scholastic year. Of the 3,071 teachers employed in October, 
1926, in white elementary schools, 2,414, or 79 per cent, held regular 
first-grade certificates. (Statistics for 1927 are not available.) 

Lack of space does not permit a detailed report of the valuable 
work in school publicity, health, building up a school spirit, social 
service, and athletics, as carried on through the Playground Athletic 
League, which the supervisors have guided. [10] 

A criticism frequently heard is to the effect that teachers regard 
supervision primarily as inspection, and for that reason are not in 
sympathy with it. The following extracts selected at random from 
letters received by the State Superintendent from all parts of the 
state may be quoted to prove how heartily Maryland teachers ap- 
prove the supervisory program. [11 ] 


Theoretically, teachers who are normally trained, or who regularly attend 
summer schools, have received the wherewithal to make them efficient teachers, 
so have salespeople after years of experience, but we all know that good managers 
earn their salaries many times over. Both managers and supervisors are 
specialists in methods. 


The supervisor can take the best from each school she visits and apply these 
plans in the new situation. How else could this wealth of practical suggestion 
be broadcast throughout the county? 


In addition to assistance in classroom management procedure and the technique 
of teaching, there is a human side to supervision which must not be overlooked. 
The beginning teacher and the experienced teacher in outlying districts need 
more than anything else someone who understands, someone who can listen with 
a sympathetic ear, and cheer the teacher on her way. The value of this inspira- 
tion is immeasurable. 


Supervision means expert leadership. 


As one of the oldest teachers in Alleghany County, I have had ample oppor- 
tunity to compare the old régime with the new. I would deplore the necessity 
of going back to the days when we had no supervision other than that of the 
superintendent and principal. 


To discontinue supervision would mean a loss to the taxpayers of our county 
in the less efficient work of the inexperienced teachers, the careless work of the 
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indifferent ones, and in the loss of inspiration to the hard-working, conscientious 
group. 


It is this consciousness of purpose and method, the feeling that I am an integral 
part of a big codperative group, and the stimulation to professional growth that 
keeps me fit. This is what I lacked when I worked without supervision. 


Especially in the last few years when state-wide objectives are outlined, do we 
find the work of a supervisor almost necessary. Our supervisor assists by sugges- 
tions for reaching our goals. 


I have taught for thirty-five years, and twenty-six of them have been in my 
immediate neighborhood. My aim and desire have been to compensate the child 
for spending the day with me. I can safely say that during my two years’ teach- 
ing under supervision I have given a third better service and with more interest. 
Supervision takes one out of a rut and keeps him out. 


I have always found the supervisor ready with a solution for the backward 
child, the over-age boy, and the one poor in English. 


To me supervision performs four indispensable services. First, it aids a 
teacher in finding her weak and strong points, and does more toward overcoming 
the weak points and strengthening the strong ones than does any other thing in 
the school life. Second, it assures a teacher of promotion when she deserves it. 
Third, it gives the teacher a definite point of contact with her county organi- 
zation. Fourth, and most important, it holds the schools of a county and state 
more nearly to the same requirements and standards thus enabling the children 
in any part of the state to receive practically the same education as that received 
elsewhere in the state. 


This study has been made (as part of the course, The Evolution 
of the Elementary School) because it is believed that this very im- 
portant phase of elementary education cannot be disregarded and 
because it is also believed that in Maryland a splendid opportunity 
is offered to study its development and accomplishments and to esti- 
mate its value. 

In conclusion the writer would not leave the impression that super- 
vision is responsible for all the progress made in the Maryland system, 
for there have been many contributing factors. Nor does she wish 
to leave the idea that perfection has been achieved. Many things yet 
remain to be done. First, Maryland does not have in every section 
of the state enlightened public opinion regarding the value of super- 
vision. Not all the “complaining taxpayers” have been convinced 
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that the three cents out of every dollar of school costs spent for super- 
vision are bringing returns in a school system more efficient than we 
have ever had before and in better-educated boys and girls—that 
supervision is not just another “fad.” 

And second, may the supervisors themselves always remember that 
every group is made up of individuals with differences in interests, 
in skills, and in abilities. May they not forget that their work is 
something more than making teachers efficient and thus always carry 
into the classroom tact, sympathy, appreciation of the effort put forth, 
and ability to put themselves in the teacher’s place. 
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AND HARRIET HAYES 
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The following references comprise the second and concluding 
installment of the bibliography begun in the April TEACHERS CoL- 
LEGE Recorp. In the first installment the following subjects were 
included: (1) General References, providing a basis of theory and 
facts for the dean’s work; (2) Qualifications and Task of the Dean; 
and (3) Personnel Work, including such topics as freshman adjust- 
ment, vocational and educational guidance, and the handling of cases 
of maladjustment. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 
Prerck, ANNA E. Catalog of Student Health Literature. National Associa- 
tion of Deans of Women, 1927. 


A very complete and valuable bibliography which every dean should have. 


Witiiams, Marcuerite P. Sources of Information on Play and Recreation. 
(Kev. Ed.) Russell Sage Foundation (New York), 1927. 


A 94-page classified bibliography on recreation in homes, schools, church, 
industry, and community. 


AMERICAN CHILD HEALTH AssociATION. Health Trends in Secondary Edu- 
cation. Published by the Association (370 Seventh Ave., New York City), 
1927. 

A study based on the work of a committee which studied secondary school 


health programs, analyzing the work in fifty-three schools, and considering the 
significance of the findings. 


Fizetp, Leonor. Student Health at Antioch College. 1925 Yearbdok 
N.A.D.W., pp. 175-179. 


A brief outline of the plan and program of health work at Antioch College. 
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FisHER, IrnvinG and Fisk, Eucene L. How to Live. (Rev. Ed.) Life Ex- 
tension Institute (New York City), 1925. 
This popular contribution to positive health still holds its high place among 
introductory books in the field of health education. 


Hopcson, P. Development of Intramural Athletics for College Women. 
American Physical Education Review, September, 1927, 32: 491-496. 


MosuHer, Cievia D. Personal Hygiene for Women. Stanford University 
Press (Stanford, Calif.), 1927. 
A revision of the author’s earlier books on hygiene for women, special atten- 
tion being given to the hygiene of menstruation. 


NATIONAL EpucaTIon AssociATION, Health Education. National Education 
Association (Washington), 1924. 
Report of the Joint Committee on Health Problems in Education. Important 
and comprehensive. 


Packer, EvizasetH FE. The Health Program at New Trier High School. 
1927 Yearbook N.A.D.W., pp. 122-128. 


Detailed account of the very complete health program in one high school. 


Pierce, ANNA E., Director. Survey of Student Health Service in the United 
States. Women’s Foundation for Health (New York), 1925. (Also in 
1926 Yearbook N.A.D.W.), pp. 39-65. 

Specific facts and figures gathered by the Health Committee of the National 
Association of Deans of Women, with some recommendations for improving the 
conditions now existing in schools and colleges. 


Trituinc, BLrancnh M._ Safeguarding Girls’ Athletics. 1927 Yearbook 
N.A.D.W., pp. 181-189. 
The essential factors and needs to be met in connection with girls’ athletics— 


from the college point of view. 


WayYMAN, AcngEs R. Education Through Physicial Education. Lea and 
Febiger (Philadelphia), 1925. 
Organization and administration of a physical education program for women 
and girls. Discussion of the general aspects rather than specific details. 
Wikes, LeRoy A. A Campus Health Program. 1927 Yearbook N.A.D.W., 
pp. 129-136. 


General considerations in planning and organizing an inclusive health program 
for college and universities. 


WiuiaMs, Jessie Fierinc. Personal Hygiene Applied. Saunders Publish- 
ing Co. (Philadelphia), 1925. 
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A survey of general health education, methods of prevention of disease and 
matters of personal hygiene. 


Winco, Vircinta R. The Beauty Motive. Survey, November 15, 1927, 
59: 207-210. 
A very interesting account of the Girls’ Health Year Campaign in Cleveland. 
A city project including schools and various codperating organizations. 


Women’s FouNDATION FOR HEALTH. Handbook on Positive Health. (Rev. 
Ed.) Women’s Foundation for Health (New York City), 1928. 


A practical manual for the promotion of health of women. 


Woop, Tuomas D. and Lerrico, Marion Onive. Health Behavior. Public 
School Publishing Co. (Bloomington, IIl.), 1927. 
“A manual of graded standards of habits, attitudes, and knowledge conducive 
to the health of the physical organism and of personality, home, community, and 
race.” Very helpful for visualizing total health needs of people. 


SMOKING 


Earp, J. Rosstyn. The Student Who Smokes. Antioch Press (Yellow 
Springs, Ohio), 1926. 
Report of an investigation and study of smokers and non-smokers (353 men) 


at Antioch College, to find the relationship between the use of tobacco and such 
matters as athletic achievement and scholarship. 


SCHRUMPF-PIERRON, Pierre. Tobacco and Physical Efficiency. Paul B. 
Hoeber, Inc. (New York City), 1927. 
The use of tobacco from the physician’s standpoint—medical opinion based on 


clinical work. A summary of laboratory studies in this field and some general 
conclusions. 


SOCIAL HYGIENE 


AMERICAN SoctAL HycieNe AssociATION. List of publications by the Associa- 
tion. Publication No. 242 (370 Seventh Avenue, New York City). 
The American Social Hygiene Association is the leading organization in the 


country for work in this field. It provides publications, films, speakers, and general 
help in the cause of social hygiene. 


Bicetow, Maurice A. The Established Points in Social Hygiene. Social 
Hygiene, January, 1924, 10:1. Reprinted by American Social Hygiene 
Association as Publication No. 428. 

An excellent summary of the scope of the work of social hygiene in American 


schools, present trends, and the best ways of approaching the subject. Brief but 
authoritative. 
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Bicetow, Maurice A. Sex Education. Macmillan, 1916. 


One of the older books on this subject, but still the most comprehensive treat- 
ment available for teachers and administrators. 


Buti, RaymMonp C. and Tuomas, STANLEY. Freshman Hygiene—Personal 
and Social Problems of the College Student. Lippincott, 1926. 


The subject of social hygiene is especially well developed in this book. 


Cooper, JoHN M. Human Welfare and the Monogamous Ideal. Social 
Hygiene, October, 1920, 6: 4. 
Arguments for monogamy, based on physiological, historical, and philosophical 


truths. A very good discussion. The article is suitable for college and 
University students. 


Curtiss, Lucy S. and THompson, Louise B. Teaching Social Hygiene 
Through Literature. Publication No. 309. American Social Hygiene As- 
sociation. Originally published in Social Hygiene, April and July, 1920, Vol. 
6; Nos. 2 and 3. 


Ga.Lioway, Tuomas W. Sex and Social Health. American Social Hygiene 
Association (New York City), 1924. 
A manual and general reference book on the general subject of social hygiene. 
Intended for the use of community leaders, parents, and teachers. 


Grey, A. Herpert. Men, Women and God. Doran, 1925. 


A discussion of sex questions from the Christian point of view. Written at 
the request of the Student Christian Movement and addressed to men and women 
students. 


GRUENBERG, BENJAMIN C. High Schools and Sex Education. U.S. Public 
Health Service, 1922. 
A very useful pamphlet for teachers, containing a good presentation of the 
responsibility and the possibilities for sex education in high schools. 


Marcoitp, CHarLtes W. Sex Freedom and Social Control. University of 
Chicago Press, 1926. 

An argument against the contention that the sex life of an individual has no 
social significance unless children are involved. References to close supervision of 
sex practices even among primitive peoples. Useful in correcting certain claims to 
“individual freedom.” 


RoypEN, AGNES Maupe. Sex and Common Sense. Putnam, 1922. 


A “sane, frank, reasonable discussion of the relations between men and women, 
physical and spiritual, from the standpoint of true morality.” Written by an 
Englishwoman and based on lectures to an English audience. 
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STUDENT HOUSING PROBLEMS 
INCLUDING GENERAL STUDENT BUILDINGS 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNrIverstTry WomEN. College and University 


Coéperative Housing for Women Students. Journal of the A.A4.U.W., 
March, 1925, 18: No. 3. 


Brocpon, Mary C. Better Housing Through Better Householders. 
Yearbook N.A.D.W., pp. 149-160. 


A course of study for householders: What it should include and accomplish. 


1927 


BEAUMONT, AMANDA Leg. Are Fraternities a Help or a Hindrance in a 
Teachers’ College? 1926 Yearbook N.A.D.W., pp. 153-155. 


The plan for housing sororities (on an inexpensive basis) in use at Marshall 
College, West Virginia. 


Jounson, A. Grace. Supervision and Living Conditions in College Sorority 
Houses. Journal of Home Economics, July, 1927, 19: 374-379. 


A study of conditions in approximately 140 colleges and universities, based upon 


replies to questionnaires. The author is budget adviser to sororities at Oregon 
Agricultural College. 


KUNKEL, FLoreNceE. To What Extent Should the Dean of Women Function 
in Dormitory Management? 1926 Yearbook N.A.D.W., pp. 152-153. 


Five duties which may be expected of deans in connection with dormitory man- 
agement. Special reference to normal schools in Pennsylvania. 


LaturoP, Epirn A. Dormitories in Connection with Public Secondary Schools, 
U.S. Bureau of Education, Bull., 1922, No. 12. Washington, D.C. 
A survey of conditions and possibilities with specific recommendations. 


Mays, Rutu. Better Health Through Better Housing. 1927 Yearbook 
N.A.D.W., pp. 161-166. 


An account of progress achieved (in a teachers college) in the promotion of 
student health through careful supervision and improvement of living conditions. 


NewMan, A. Evetyn. Student Living Conditions and Their Effects on 
Character and Morals. 1926 Yearbook N.A.D.W.., pp. 143-151. 


Special reference to the campaign successfully conducted by Dean Newman for 
single beds in student rooming-houses, and the efforts made to improve conditions 
for students boarding away from home. 


ScaLes, LaurA B. The New College Houses. Smith College Quarterly, 
November, 1922. 


Description of three dormitories at Smith College, with special emphasis upon 
furnishings. 
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SCHLOTTERBECK, Mrs. Juxtius O. Residence Halls. 1925 Yearbook 
N.A.D.W., pp. 133-136. 


General suggestions for the building and furnishing of dormitories for women. 
By the Dormitory Consultant, University of Michigan. 
VEILLER, LAWRENCE. Model Housing Law. Russell Sage Foundation (New 
York City), 1920. 


The provisions of this law have since been incorporated into the laws of New 
York and embody perhaps the most constructive thinking that has been done in 
connection with housing for health and safety. 

Voict, Irma; GoopsPEED, FLORENCE; PURINGTON, FLORENCE; and HAmiIt- 
TON, JEAN. Student Buildings. 1925 Yearbook N.A.D.W., pp. 136-148. 
Discussion by four deans of the value, possibilities, and methods of management 


of general student buildings for women. 


Wetts, Acnes E. A Dormitory That Is a Home. Proc. N.E.A., 1922, 
60: 721-725. 


SOCIAL PROGRAM 
AsPINWALL, Wma. B. How One School Meets the Problem of School Parties. 
School and Society, January 14, 1922, 15: 51-53. 

A plea for more cordial support for social activities in normal schools and 
outline of the plan followed at the normal school at Worcester, Mass. A good 
description of one successful party. 

Brewster, EtruHet H. Social Life as an Academic Problem. 1924 Yearbook 
N.A.D.W., pp. 67-73. 


A discussion with special reference to Swarthmore. 
Brown, Etta Wuire. The Value of a Student Petition. Proc. N.E.A., 1927, 
65: 406-411. 
Some educational and social values that may be attained through student peti- 
tions—as found in the State Normal School at East Stroudsburg, Pa. 
Exuiott, Froy V. A Socialization Program for Girls. 1927 Yearbook 
N.A.D.W., pp. 141-149. 
Organization of a socialization program for high school girls through curricular 
and extra-curricular activities. 
HensgEL, Jutta B. Social Influences of Classroom and Campus Contacts. 
1923 Yearbook N.A.D.W., pp. 109-113. 


Organized and unorganized social influences, with special reference to teachers’ 
colleges. 
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Hotcn, A. E. Social Life of the High School. Educational Review, March, 
1926, 71: 152-57. 
Discussion of the value of an organized social program in high schools. The 
arguments for and against dancing are also given with the author’s conclusions 
on the subject. 


JouHNsoN, FRANKLIN W. Social and Extra Classroom Problems of the Co- 
Educational High School. 1924 Yearbook N.A.D.W., pp. 135-148. 


Relation of extra-classroom activities to the fundamental aims of secondary 
education. 


Pounp, Outvia. The Need of a Constructive Program for the High School. 
School Review, March, 1918, 26: 153-167. 

Reasons for an organized social program rather than unregulated social activi- 

ties in high schools. Good discussion of departmental clubs, as well as of 


student participation in the management of discipline and other problems of 


the high school. 


Pounp, Outvia. The Social Problems of High School Girls and How to Meet 
Them. 1924 Yearbook N.A.D.W., pp. 64-67. 


A valuable discussion. 


RonAN, BerTHA. Organization of the Social Life in a Small Normal School. 
Educational Administration and Supervision, October, 1920, 6: 408-416. 
A detailed outline (in outline form) of the social program for a year as worked 


out in a normal school. 


SmitH, HeLeN M. College Social Life. 1924 Yearbook N.A.D.W., pp. 
101-105. 
The obligation and opportunity of the college in connection with social life of 
its students. 


SmMiTH, CHARLES F. Games and Recreational Methods for Clubs, Camps, 
and Scouts. Dodd, Mead, 1924. 


A useful handbook. Detailed and practical. 
THOMAS-TINDAL, Emma V. and Myers, Jesste D. Junior High School 
Life. Macmillan, 1924. 
A story of accomplishment in one junior high school—valuable especially for its 
social spirit. 
Witson, Lucy L. W. Social and Extra-Classroom Problems in a High 
School for Girls. 1924 Yearbook N.A.D.W.., pp. 148-154. 


The plan and organization of work at the South Philadelphia High School for 
Girls. 
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WRINKLE, WILLIAM L. The Value of Social Education in the Professional 
Preparation of Teachers. Educational Administration and Supervision, De- 
cember, 1925, XI: 628-634. 


RACIAL PROBLEMS 
Buirz, ANNE D. Social Conditions Arising from Inter-Racial Contacts on 
the Campus. 1923 Yearbook N.A.D.W., pp. 73-79. 
A frank and able presentation of a serious campus problem. 
Conrapb, ELizABeTH. Foreign Women Students. 1923 Yearbook N.A.D.W.,, 
pp. 69-73. 


A thoughtful discussion. 


EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES—BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
FRETWELL, E_pert K. A Bibliography on the High School Assembly. Teachers 
College Record, January, 1924, 25: 61-69. 
Listing references through 1923. 


FRETWELL, Etpert K. A Bibliography on High School Fraternities and 

Sororities. Teachers College Record, March, 1923, 24: 147-158. 
Including references through 1922. 

FRETWELL, Erpert K. Pupil Participation in the Extra-Curricular Life of 

the School. Teachers College Record, January, 1923, 24: 60-72. 
A bibliography listing references through 1922. 

FRETWELL, Expert K._ Bibliographies on Pupil ‘Participation in School 
Government. The Home Room, Extra-Curricular Finances, Fraternities 
and Sororities, and Assemblies. Teachers College Record, June, 1926, 27: 
901-929. 

Note that the earlier biographies on fraternities and sororities and assemblies 
are here brought up to date. 

FreTwe_t, Expert K. _ Bibliographies on School Clubs and Debating. 
Teachers College Record, June, 1927, 28: 1018-1034. 


EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES IN COLLEGES 


Amos, THuyrsaA W. Student Government. Proc. N.E.A., 1925, 63: 440-449. 
By the dean of women at the University of Pittsburgh. The theory and prac- 
tice of student government associations in colleges. 
GERLACH, Miriam. How to Organize Student Government. 1926 Year- 
book N.A.D.W., pp. 195-202. 


A detailed outline of organization of a general association among women stu- 
dents. Special reference to use in a coeducational university. 
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Hittesoz, GertrupE M. Values of Student Organizations in Training for 
Citizenship. 1924 Yearbook N.A.D.W., pp. 111-115. 


General references to coeducational college. 


Jewett, Mary F. Intramural Activities: Constructive Relationships. 1923 
Yearbook N.A.D.W., 


Sketch of the relationship of the dean of women to extra-curricular activities 
on a college campus. 


Newton, Lucy J. College Politics and Its Relation to Citizenship. 1924 
Yearbook N.A.D.W., pp. 94-101. 


The importance of training for citizenship responsibilities through activities 
of the students. 


EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


BLACKBURN, Lura. Our High School Clubs. Macmillan, 1928. 


An account of the extra-curricular activities in the high school at Oak Park, 
Illinois, written by the students themselves as part of the work in a class in Eng- 
lish under the direction of Miss Blackburn. 


Cox, Puitip W. L. Creative School Control. Lippincott, 1927. 


A vigorous presentation of the belief that a school should “encourage every boy 
and girl to find satisfaction through participation in the life of the school and its 
community.” Creative control through homeroom activities, classroom procedures, 
athletics, clubs, etc., is described in detail. A very good book. 


Ferris, Heren J. Girls’ Clubs—Their Organization and Management. 
(Rev. Ed.) Dutton, 1926. 

A manual for club leaders, based on much practical experience, written during 

the war (revised in 1926) to meet needs of people placed in charge of various 


girls’ organizations. Very practical and definite. Sample constitutions given in 
the appendix. 


Foster, CHARLES R. Extra-Curricular Activities in the High School. John- 
son Publishing Co. (Richmond, Va.), 1925. 
The underlying principles, the administration, and the supervision of high school 
activities, with descriptions of typical clubs. 
FRETWELL, Etpert K. The Adviser of Girls and the Extra-Curricular Activi- 
ties of the High School. 1923 Yearbook N.A.D.W., pp. 137-141. 


Horst, H. M. Student Participation in High School Responsibilities. School 
Review, April, 1924, 32: 342-355. 
An account of the development of civic responsibility in students of one high 
school as an outgrowth of the work in ninth-year classes in community civics. 
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Lincotn ScHoot oF TEACHERS CoLLEGE, CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY, 425 West 
123rd Street (New York City), 1922. 
Some Uses of School Assemblies. 
A pamphlet of 69 pages presenting a “record of certain experiences with school 
assemblies, rather than a full discussion of the whole problem.” Values of assem- 


blies, types, and accounts of particular assemblies are given, with brief discussion 
of aims. 


The Student Councils of Lincoln Schools. 
A pamphlet (26 pp.) describing the plan and activities for encouragement of 


good citizenship at Lincoln School through student participation in government. 
Constitutions included. 


McKown, Harry C. Extra-Curricular Activities. Macmillan, 1927. 


One of the best of recent books for teachers and administrators who are 


managing extra-curricular activities. The theoretical basis for such activities 
is also stressed. 


SLEEZER, Marcaret M. Student Citizenship at the Senn High School. 
School Review, September, 1924, 32: 508-20. 


Student citizens’ work in high school, giving a sketch of the organization devel- 


oped at the Senn High School. 


STERN, RENEE. Clubs, Making and Management. Rand School for Social 
Science, New York, 1925. 


A handbook for workers with young people’s clubs. Gives incorporation 
methods, initiation, stunts, club names, mottoes, etc. 
STURTEVANT, SARAH M. The Place of Extra-Curricular Activities in the 


Secondary Schools. University High School Journal, University High 
School, Oakland, Calif. July, 1922, 2: 143-150. 


STURTEVANT, SARAH M. and FLemMinec, Cecite Wuirte. Extra-Curricular 
Activities from the Viewpoint of the High School Girl. Teachers College 
Record, May, 1927, 28: 884-889. 

What students think of their activities—a study of girls’ attitudes in the Horace 
Mann School, New York. 


Witson, Etta E. The Girls’ League as an Agency in the Education of High 
School. School Review, March, 1925, 33: 208-219. 
FINANCIAL AFFAIRS OF STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS 


Conrap, Curnton C. Finance Within the School. University High School 
Journal, November, 1926, 6: 295-303. 


A practical and clear account of the method used for handling student finances 
in the University High School, Oakland, Calif. 


ol 
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EnceLnarpt, N. L. and Graitt, G. W. Internal Accounting for Extra-Cur- 
ricular Activities in Public Schools. Teachers College Record, May, 1925, 
26: 753-754- 

Jones, GERTRUDE. Systematizing the Financial Affairs of High School Student 
Organizations. School and Society, June 3, 1922, 15: 611-612. 

Reasons for systematic handling of student funds, and an account of the 
methods in use at the Lincoln High School, Lincoln, Neb. 

Scott, M. J. and Hitt, C. W. Financial Accounting in Student Activities. 
School Review, June, 1924, 32: 442-444. . 

The method of handling student money in the Community High School at 
Marengo, III. 


CHARACTER EDUCATION 
BENNISON, Mitton. Character Education. School and Society, August 6, 
1927, 26: 156-160. 
A good article for general needs and possibilities in the field of character educa- 


tion in schools. 


CHARACTER EpucATION INSTITUTION. Character Education Methods, The 
Iowa Plan. Character Education Institution (Washington, D. C.), 1922. 
The plan for character education in public schools, which won the $20,000 


award. 
CuartTers, W.W. The Teaching of Ideals. Macmillan, 1927. 
A practical book, outlining various possibilities for developing moral character 
in the schoolroom. 
Fospick, Harry Emerson. Twelve Tests of Character. Doran, 1923. 
A collection of essays on practical religion and right living, discussing the true 
meaning of “character.” A very valuable book. 
Frank, J. O. Training for Extra-Curricular Activities in a State Normal 
School. Educational Administration and Supervision, October, 1924, 10: 433- 
444. 


A general survey of obligations assumed and activities carried on in Oshkosh 
Normal School. 


FrRETWELL, E_pert K. Education for Leadership: Training Citizens Through 
Recreation. Teachers College Record, September, 1919, 20: 324-352. 


Orto, M. C. The Moral Education of Youth. International Journal of 
Ethics, October, 1921, 32: 52-67. 


Discussion of fallacious ideas that are prevalent in regard to the moral educa- 
tion of youth, and a thoughtful statement of the possibilities that really exist. 
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Purpy, ALEXANDER C. Character Building. Proc. N.E.A., 1925, 63: 414-426. 
(1925 Yearbook N.A.D.W., pp. 34-48.) 
A thoughtful diagnosis of present-day conditions, especially those undermining 


character development, and a plea for a new type of control with emphasis upon 
the possibilities of religion in this connection. 


S.tavens, G. S. and Brocan, A. P. Moral Judgments of High School Stu- 
dents. International Journal of Ethics, October, 1927, 38: 57-69. 


A study of moral judgment in about 400 students in two Texas high schools, 
compared with a similar study made in connection with university students. 


Watson, Goopwin B. Character Tests of 1926. Vocational Guidance 
Magazine, April, 1927, 5: 289-309. 
A valuable summary of the work done in the field of character testing in 1926, 
Includes a bibliography of significant publications on this subject. 


HONOR SYSTEMS 


Gavit, JoHN Patmer. The Honor System. School and Society, March 5, 
1927, 25: 289-292. 
“Comments of a layman upon a situation described by a student.” <A forceful 


protest against so-called honor systems which are in reality spy-systems. Sugges- 
tion that more sensible examinations be given. 


Geicer, JosepH Roy. The Honor System in Colleges. International Journal 
of Ethics, July, 1922, 32: 389-409. 
A fundamental discussion of the honor system as it has existed in American 


colleges from 1779 at William and Mary. Analysis of the difficulties attending it, 
and statement of factors which must be operative to secure its success. 


Marvin, A. D. Dishonesty in the American School and Its Causes. Edu- 
cation, January, 1924, 44: 290-298. 
Report of a study made at the University of Wisconsin during a summer session. 
By means of a questionnaire (which is given) opinions were gathered from about 
100 students as to prevalence of and reasons for cheating both by themselves and 
by others, including, in cases of teachers, their own pupils. 


May, Mark A. and HartsHorne, HuGuH. Studies in Deceit. Macmillan, 
1928. 

The most important experimental study yet made of deceit, based on tests of 
more than 20,000 school children, revealing tendencies toward various forms of 
dishonesty. Very important in connection with moral instruction in schools. 

Peters, Harry A. The Honor System in Secondary Schools. School Re- 
view, January, 1924, 32: 36-39. 


Detailed account of the honor system in the University School at Cleveland. 
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U.S. Burgau or Epucation. The Honor System in Schools. U.S. Bureau 
of Education, Bull., 1915, No. 8, Washington, D.C. 


Arguments for and against the honor system in schools. 


STUDENTS AND LEISURE TIME 
Bonser, Freperick G. School Work and Spare Time. Cleveland Founda- 
tion Recreation Survey (Cleveland, Ohio), 1918. 


Part of the report of the Recreation Survey of Cleveland. 


Grey, ViscouNT. Recreation. Houghton Mifflin, 1920. 


An eloquent address in praise of “recreation which will give us not merely 
pleasure, but strength, refreshment, and confidence.” 


Jorpan, Davin Starr. Life’s Enthusiasms. American Unitarian Association 
(Boston), 1906. 


An eloquent plea for “absurd” enthusiasms, in order that old age may not find 
us desolate. 


LEHMAN, H. C. and Witty, P. A. Training for the Profitable Use of Leisure. 
Journal of Educational Method, May, 1927, 6: 376-381. 

An argument for ascertaining the activating interests of present-day children 

and making use of these in school procedure. Based on questionnaire study of 


over 5,000 children and college students in Kansas. Brief, but suggestive for 
further study. 


Pruette, Lorine. //’omen and Leisure. Dutton, 1924. 


Vigorous and popular presentation of the problem of the modern woman with 
more leisure than she has learned to use profitably. 


SAXMAN, ETHEL JuLiA. Students’ Use in Leisure Time of Activities Learned 
in Physical Education in State Teachers Colleges. ‘Teachers College, Col- 
umbia University, Contributions to Education, No. 217, 1926. 


A study in evaluation, with recommendations for the making of physical educa- 
tion programs. 


SKINNER, M. M. Directing Students’ Future Leisure Reading with a Course 
of Training. Peabody Journal of Education, September, 1927, 5: 86-98. 
Comment on the problems connected with the encouragement of reading with 
a suggested course for this purpose. 


Trow, W. C. Leisure Activities of Students and Their Instructors. Peda- 
gogical Seminary, September, 1927, 34: 406-414. 
A very interesting study of what various groups of people actually do in their 


leisure time, as found by questionnaires sent to six groups, ranging from high 
school seniors to faculty members at Yale. 
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RELIGION 
Casot, Ricuarp. What Men Live By. Houghton Mifflin, 1914. 


A stimulating and popular discussion of work, play, love, and religion as the 
four main interests in life. Part II, Play, provides a good discussion of the impor- 
tance of recreation. 

Coz, Grorce A. Social Theory of Religious Education. Scribner, 1917. 


A broad, thoughtful, and important book on the subject of religious education. 


Fitcu, ALBERT ParKER. Student Attitude To-day toward Organized Morals 
and Religion. 1924 Yearbook N.A.D.W., pp. 158-168. 


Fospick, Harry Emerson. The Modern Use of the Bible. Macmillan, 1924. 


Based on a course of lectures given at Yale and embodying the modernist atti- 
tude toward the Bible based on research and intellectual questioning rather than 
literal interpretation. A most helpful book to have and to lend. 


Hunter, ALLEN A. Youth’s Adventure. Appleton, 1926. 

A significant book from and about the “younger generation”—religious in the 
larger meaning of the word. 

Jacks, Lawrence P. The Challenge of Life. Doran, 1925. 

“Three Hibbert lectures of 1924, vigorous and sane, built about the theme that 
life is a dificult heroic engagement which tests the mettle of man.” 

Jacks, Lawrence P. Religious Perplexities. Doran, 1923. 

An appeal to the universal religious instinct in man, dealing with religious, not 
ecclesiastical perplexities. A discussion of “central problems of religion in general 
and Christianity in particular.” 

Jones, Rurus M. Fundamental Ends of Life. Macmillan, 1924. 


“One of the clearest and most attractively presented statements of the mystic’s 
point of view. The author sums up the answers of Plato, Christ, and Kant to 
such questionings as: What does life mean? What do we want most in life? 
Why do we want it?” 


MILLIKAN, Ropert A. Evolution in Science as Religion. Yale University 
Press, 1927. 


One of the most striking contributions to the literature published on the relation 
between science and religion. Sane, clear, and hopeful. 


STREETER, BURNETT HILLMAN. Reality. Macmillan, 1927. 


“A vital book, describing the struggle of one man’s spirit with forces of doubt 
and the final achievement of reality.” 
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THE INAUGURATION OF DEAN RUSSELL AND THE NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION HELD ON APRIL 10 AND 11 


Dr. William Fletcher Russell was 
formally inducted into the office of Dean 
of Teachers College on Tuesday, April 
10. The inauguration formed part of 
a two-day National Conference on Edu- 
cation and a round of festivities which 
began early April 10 and ended with a 
banquet on April 11. 

On Tuesday the first general ses- 
sion of the Conference was held in the 
Horace Mann Auditorium at a quarter 
past nine. Dr. William H. Kilpatrick 
as chairman introduced the following 
foreign guests, who spoke on “Some Con- 
tributions of American Education,” Peter 
Peterson, Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Jena; Albert Feuillerat, Pro- 
fessor of English Literature, University 
of Rennes; and Rafael Ramirez, Minister 
of Rural Education, Republic of Mexico. 

At eleven o'clock, after a brief inter- 
mission, the second general session con- 
vened. Dr. George D. Strayer as chair- 
man introduced the following speakers 
of note, who spoke on “Some Shortcom- 
ings of American Education,” Howell 
Cheney of Cheney Brothers, Everett 
Dean Martin, Director of the People’s 
Institute, and Henry Fairfield Osborn, 
President of the 
for the Advancement of Science. 


American Association 
This 
session was followed by a luncheon given 
by the Trustees to the faculty and guests 
of the College in the dining hall, which 


was especially decorated for the occasion. 

The installation exercises took place in 
the afternoon. The acadeniic procession, 
consisting of President Butler, the Trus- 
tees of Teachers College, Dean Russell, 
the faculty, and more than four hundred 
invited delegates, formed at Teachers 
College at half past two and proceeded to 
the Horace Mann Auditorium, where 
Mr. Cleveland Dodge, Vice-Chairman 
of the Board of Trustees of Teachers 
College, welcomed the guests and in- 
troduced President Butler, who delivered 
the installation address. This was fol- 
lowed by an address in response by Dean 
Russell. Dr. John Dewey then delivered 
the address of the day. 

In the evening Dean and Mrs. Rus- 
sell entertained the delegates, faculty, 
and students of Teachers College at a 
ball in the Thompson Gymnasium. The 
bare gymnasium was transformed 
through the genius of Professor George 
J. Cox of the Fine Arts department into 
a veritable fairyland. The ceiling was 
covered with great folds of blue; the 
walls were concealed entirely by grace- 
ful hangings, and decorated boxes for the 
special guests filled two sides of the large 
enclosure. At the west end of the gym- 
nasium the huge doorway of a mediaeval 
castle surmounted by battlements and 
flying pennons served as an entrance for 
the pageant of the evening. Directly 
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opposite at the eastern entrance stood 
pilasters on which were placed two im- 
pressionistic paintings, one of Education 
and the other of Practical Arts. The 
rail of the balcony was decorated with 
gorgeous shields which 
large panels bearing the names of Amer- 
ica’s great educators. 

At nine o'clock the guests had arrived 
and the gymnasium was crowded to ca- 
pacity. The boxes were filled with the 
special guests, Dean and Mrs. Russell, 
President and Mrs. Butler, the Trustees 
of Teachers College, and members of the 
faculty. 

The herald with a blast of a trumpet 
came from the castle gate and announced 
the pageant, a Teachers College Revue, 
“Random Samplings of Forty Years.” 
For an hour the pageant displayed in 
alternating serious and semi-humorous 


between were 


vein some of the outstanding events in 
the life of the College. 

The episodes portrayed give an inkling 
of the spectacle: Shades of Early Days 
Return to View the Passing Show, 
Quadrille, Little Lord Fauntleroy and 
Elsie Enter the New Horace Mann 
School, The First Man Enters Teachers 
College, Dum-bells at “Wood’s Hole,” 
Barn Dance—Costume of the ’90’s, The 
Nurses Are Welcomed to Teachers Col- 
lege, The Merry Widow Arrives, Prac- 
tical Arts Begin to Operate, A Modern 
Dance, T. C. Theories as the Student 
Sees Them, The International Institute: 
A National Dance, Piano Solo (Selections 
from Ancient Music), The Parade of the 
Nations, and Finale: Students of To-day 
Greet the Shades of the Past. 

At the close of the pageant the orches- 
tra played for dancing. ‘The corridors 


of Teachers College were equipped 


with easy chairs, decorated with palms 
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and flowers, and bountifully supplied 
with punch bowls. The Teachers Col- 
lege dining hall was thrown open and 
the large with 
Nearly 
two thousand were present as the guests 
and Mrs. Russell and until 
two o'clock enjoyed their hospitality. 

On Wednesday at ten o'clock the Con- 
ference convened for its third general 
session. Professor Bagley as chairman 
introduced President Lotus D. Coffman 
of the University of Minnesota, Dean 
Annie W. Goodrich of the Yale School 
of Nursing, and President George W. 
Frasier of Colorado State Teachers Col- 
lege, each of whom spoke on “The Re- 
sponsibilities of Higher Educational In- 
stitutions for the Development of Amer- 
ican Education.” 

This conference was followed by an- 
other delightful buffet Ivncheon in the 
College dining hall. In the afternoon the 
assembly broke up into twenty-six group 


served 
supper throughout the evening. 


company was 


of Dean 


conferences and the entire afternoon was 
spent in discussing the vital problems 
which face American education to-day. 
On Wednesday evening at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania the faculty, staff, and dele- 
gates were guests of the Trustees at the 
The following 
program of speeches was carried out: 
Mr. Frank R. Chambers, vice-chair- 
man of the Board of Trustees of Teach- 
ers College from 1907 to 1928, presided. 
The speakers were: President Nicholas 
Murray Butler, Dr. John H. Finley, of 
the editorial staff of the New York 


Inauguration Banquet. 


Times; Dr. Walter A. Jessup, President 
of the State University of Iowa; Dr. 
Frederick P. Keppel, President of the 
Bruce R. 
Payne, President of George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers; Dr. John J. Tigert, 


Carnegie Corporation; Dr. 
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Federal Commissioner of Education; and 
Dean William Fletcher Russell. 

The addresses of the Conferences will 
appear in printed form later. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


At a meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Board of Trustees of 
Teachers College, held on March 22, 
1928, the following appointments were 
made which are to be in effect from and 
after July 1, 1928: Harold F. Clark, 
Ph.D., as Professor of Education, and 
Mary M. Reed, Ph.D., as Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Education, with a seat in the 
Faculty of Education. 

Mr. Clyde R. Miller, now Director 
of the Division of Publications of the 
Board of Education, Cleveland, Ohio, 
was appointed Director of the Bureau of 
Educational Service in Teachers College 
from and after July 1, 1928. 


PRESENTATION OF PORTRAIT 
OF DR. E. L. THORNDIKE 


The celebration of the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of Professor E. L. Thorndike’s 
connection with Teachers College was 
marked by the dinner given for his fam- 
ily, students, and friends, at the Faculty 
Club in February, 1926, and by the spe- 
cial issue of the TEACHERS CoLiece Rec- 
orD for February of that year, containing 
a bibliography of his works. The last 
permanent item in this occasion of rec- 
ognition is the hanging in Teachers Col- 
lege of his portrait, which was unveiled 
on February 16, 1928. 

The portrait is the work of the dis- 
tinguished painter, Wayman Adams. It 
shows Di. Thorndike in academic dress 
in a sitting position. The use of color 
in the background gives life and verve 
to the picture. No painter could hope 
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to convey to the full the dynamic per- 
sonality that Teachers College has known 
for these twenty-five years, but Mr. 
Adams has brought unusual understand- 
ing to his task, and has achieved an ar- 
tistic success as well as a satisfying like- 
ness. The portrait is hung in the lobby 
of the second floor of Russell Hall, near 
the psychology division of the library. 

The unveiling took place in the pres- 
ence of a group of friends and faculty 
of Teachers College. The presentation 
was made by Dr. Johni\.J. Coss of 
Columbia University on bthalf of the 
friends and students who had planned 
for the portrait to be painted. Dean 
William F. Russell accepted the gift in 
the name of Teachers College in a 
speech of affectionate recognition of the 
influence of Dr. Thorndike in the life 
of the College and of his position among 
educators and psychologists. 


RESEARCH FELLOW IN SAFETY 
EDUCATION 


The National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters has offered to main- 
tain during the year 1928-29 a graduate 
fellowship in the amount of $1,000 at 
Teachers College (Columbia University) 
for work in constructing a course of 
study for safety education in secondary 
schools. This offer has been accepted by 
Teachers College and the award will be 
made on August 1 by joint action of the 
Committee on Fellowships and Scholar- 
ships of Teachers College and the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters. 

It is understood that the holder of this 
fellowship will devote his full time to 
stidy at Teachers College and Colum- 
bia University and that his research will 
culminate in a thesis for the doctorate. 
An applicant, to be eligible for this fel- 
lowship, should have had teaching or ad- 
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ministrative both, and 
should be approximately within one year 
of completing his work for the doctorate. 

All applications should be in the hands 
of the Secretary of Teachers College by 
August 1, 1928. Special application forms 
are not required but applicants should 
submit complete information regarding 
age, training, experience, and should also 
submit testimonials concerning experi- 
ence and qualifications, together with a 
recent photograph. 

The work that is contemplated is a 
somewhat similar treatment for second- 
ary schools of a problem that was treated 
by Dr. Ruth 
Streitz, the holder of a similar fellow- 
ship at Teachers College during the years 
1925-26. 


experience or 


for elementary schools 


EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION 

Included in the list of “the sixty most 
important and useful educational books 
of 1927” which appeared in the March 
number of the Journal of the National 
Education Association were School Build- 
ing Problems by Strayer and Engelhardt 
and Public School Business Administra- 
tion by Engelhardt and Engelhardt. 





Professor Paul R. Mort spent March 
27 and 28 in conference with the Kansas 
Legislative Code Commission and repre- 
sentatives of the Kansas State Teachers 
Association on the problem of state sup- 
port. 

Approximately 7,500 Florida teachers 
have returned the personnel questionnaire 
sent out in connection with the Florida 
Educational Survey. These returns have 
been coded and several thousand cards 
punched preparatory to mechanical sort- 
ing by a Hollerith machine. 
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Mr. Willard S. Elsbree and Mr. 
R. W. Holmstedt are making a study of 
teacher tenure in the state of New 
Jersey. This study will form a part of 
the investigation being made by the Com- 
mittee of One Hundred on the Problem 
of Teacher Tenure of the N. E. A. 





The Administration Club met at the 
home of Dr. and Mrs. George D. Strayer 
on Friday evening, March 30. Mr. Je- 
rome H. Bentley, Activities Secretary, Y. 
M. C. A., New York City, spoke on 
“Guidance for Young Men.” The en- 
thusiasm which has characterized the 
meetings throughout the year was evi- 
denced by the large attendance and the 
interest manifested in the discussion. 





Mr. Lester N. Neulen has completed 
the work for the Doctor’s degree. His 
dissertation is entitled “State Aid for 
Educational Projects in the Public 
Schools.” 

A two-day conference of the staff mem- 
bers participating in the Florida Survey 
was held at Teachers College on April 
12 and 13. At this conference a report 
of progress was made by each staff mem- 
ber and a number of important problems 
were discussed. The staff consists of 
Dr. George D. Strayer, director of the 
Survey; Dr. Arthur D. Wright, Dart- 
mouth College; Dr. J. C. Wright, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Dr. Albert §S. Cook, 
Maryland; Dr. Edgar W. 
Knight, University of North Carolina; 
Drs. Robert J. Leonard, N. L. Engel- 
hardt, W. C. Bagley, E. S. Evenden, 


Baltimore, 


M. B. Hillegas, Carter Alexander, Paul 
R. Mort, and Mr. W. S. Elsbree, and 
Mr. W. D. Cocking of Teachers College; 
President Frank L. McVey of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Mr. F. L. Jackson, 
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Davidson College, and Mr. David Cot- 
trell of Hunter College, New York City. 


The members of the class in Educa- 
tional Administration who are partici- 
pating in the Newburgh Survey visited 
the State Department of Education at 
Albany on April 16 under the guidance 
of Drs. Strayer and Engelhardt. Com- 
missioner Frank P. Graves had arranged 
a program whereby the students were 
enabled to observe the work of each de- 
partment. 

The Administration Club held its aa- 
nual dinner on Friday, April 13, at John 
Jay Hall. The members of the Admin- 
istration faculty and their wives were 
honor guests of the club at this meeting. 
An interesting program followed the din- 
ner. Mr. Walter Isle was toastmaster. 
Brief talks were given by Dr. Strayer, 
Mr. W. S. Elsbree, Mr. Uhlman Alex- 
ander, and Mr. Claude Peters. The pro- 
gram was built about the central theme 
of “Fellowship and Administration.” 


On April 20 and 21 Dr. Strayer spoke 
before General Session of the Adminis- 
trators’ group and the sectiun of Elemen- 
tary Teachers at the annual meeting of 
the Kentucky Educational Association at 
Owensboro. On May 1 Dr. Strayer 
spoke before the Association of High 
School Teachers in Buffalo, N. Y. His 
topic was “Making Provision for the 


Individual Pupil in the High School.” 
ADVISERS OF WOMEN 


Mr. Felix Warburg, Trustee of 
Teachers College, has generously re- 
newed for the coming year a fellowship 
of $1,500 to be awarded for study of 
the needs of girls in public high schools. 


/ 


The Advisers’ Club held a luncheon 
meeting at the Women’s Faculty Club 
on Monday, March s, at which Miss 
Thyrsa W. Amos, dean of women, 
University of Pittsburgh; Mrs. Sue S. 
Durand, dean of women at the North 
Carolina College for Women; Miss Ruth 
Wilder, dean of girls at the Technical 
High School, Oakland, Calif.; and Mrs. 
Juliana Haskell, adviser to graduate 
women at Columbia University, were 


guests. Brief reports of the meeting of 
the National Association “of Deans of 
Women held in connection with the De- 


partment of Superintendence at Boston 
were g.ven by the guests and others who 


had attended. 





During the month of March, Profes- 
sor Sarah M. Sturtevant addressed the 
League of Nursing Education in Phila- 
delphia on “Some Problems of the 
Modern Girl,” and spoke before the 
New York Dean’s Association on “The 
Qualifications of the Dean of Girls.” 
She attended also the annual meeting of 
the North Carolina Association of Deans 
of Women which convened in Raleigh 
and conducted a series of conferences on 
various phases of the work of the dean. 





Miss Jane Louise Jones has completed 
the requirements for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy. Miss Jones is, 
as far as we know, the first to take that 
degree in the field of Advisers to Women. 
Her dissertation on “The Status and 
Function of Women Deans in Colleges 
and Universities” is now in press. 





Miss Harriet Hayes, instructor in the 
field of Advisers to Women at Teachers 
College, is taking part in the survey 
of the State University and the Women’s 
College of Florida in connection with the 
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survey now being conducted by Director 


Robert J. Leonard. 





Miss Mary Yost, dean of women at 
Leland Stanford University, and Miss 
Florence Jackson, Associate in the Per- 
sonnel Bureau at Wellesley College, have 
recently addressed the Advisers class. 
Miss Yost spoke on “Freshmen Adjust- 
ment of Women at Stanford”; and Miss 
Jackson on “Methods in Personnel Work 
with College Girls.” 





Mrs. Katharine Osborne, head of the 
Boston Student Union, was the guest 
and speaker at the meeting of the Ad- 
visers’ Club on March 14. Mrs. Os- 
borne spoke on the “Contribution of 
Beauty to the Successful Housing of 
Girls.” 

Miss Ione Chapman and Miss Mae 
Foster, both of the Advisers class, have 
accepted appointments for the following 
year. Miss Chapman is to be teacher 
of history at the Berea Normal School 
and Miss Foster is head of residence in 
the new dormitory connected with a high 
school in Pikeville, Ky. 





Miss Helen Pence has accepted a posi- 
tion as dean of women at the State 
Teachers College, Wayne, Neb., for the 
year 1928-29, and Miss Mary Hallock 
(T. C. 1927), has been appointed dean 
of women of the School of Music in the 
University of Cincinnati. 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
OF TEACHERS COLLEGE 


The Bureau of Publications of Teach- 
ers College announces the publication of 
a number of interesting books and pam- 
phlets between May and the Summer 
Session of 1928. 
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The first volume of each of the two 
new series edited by Professor William 
H. McCall will appear. One series, 
Standard Procedures in Education, will 
be introduced by a volume on How to 
Classify Pupils, by Professor McCall and 
Mr. Harold H. Bixler. The second se- 
ries is Standard Research Procedures, and 
the first volume, on Check Lists for Edu- 
cational Research, is by Mr. Bixler. Both 
of these series will comprise studies writ- 
ten in non-technical style and will be of 
pocket-size. 

The second, third, and fourth bulletins 
in the Enriched Teaching Series will also 
be ready before Summer Session. These 
bulletins, like the first, Enriched Teaching 
of English, list chiefly free and low cost 
illustrative and supplementary materials 
for the use of high school teachers in the 
different subjects. They cover the fields 
of Mathematics, Science, and Commer- 
cial Science. Bulletins in four other sub- 
jects are in preparation. ‘The series is 
edited by Professor Maxie Nave Wood- 
ring. 

Professor Gates’ New Methods in Pri- 
mary Reading will be ready in May. 
This book incorporates the fruits of ten 
years of extensive study of the major 
problems in primary reading and is a val- 
uable addition to the library of teachers, 
supervisors, and other school officers. 


The fifth volume in the School Admin- 
istration Series, edited by Professors 
Strayer and Engelhardt, has gone to press 
and will be published early in June. It 
is School Building Management: The 
Operation and Care of School Plants, and 
is a very comprehensive study by Dr. 
Charles Everand Reeves and Dr. Harry 
Stanley Ganders. 

Thirty or more Doctor’s dissertations 
will also be published during the next few 
months. 
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EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
On February 14, Professor Arthur I. 
Gates addressed the supervisors of Read- 
ing and also the superintendents and 
principals of the city of Baltimore on 
“Improvement of Instruction in Read- 
ing.” On Tuesday afternoon, March 13, 
Professor Gates addressed the District 
Superintendents of the New York City 
Schools on the topic, “Improving the 
Basal Course in Reading.” 





Professor Mary T. Whitley and Pro- 
fessor Leta S. Hollingworth of the staff 
of Educational Psychology have been in 
Europe on sabbatical leave. Professor 
Whitley spent her time chiefly in England 
and the Mediterranean countries. She 
returned to the United States in April. 
Professor Hollingworth is accompanied 
by her husband, Professor H. L. Hol- 
lingworth of Barnard College. Both 
plan some research as well as sight-seeing 
and rest during the trip. 


EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


On February 20 Professor David 
Snedden gave a general discussion on the 
Progress of Educational Sociology at a 
dinner meeting of the Educational Soci- 
ology Club in the Grace Dodge Room. 
On February 25 the club went on a trip 
through Harlem, visited various business 
and social agencies, heard Negro spir- 
ituals, and attended night clubs and 
shows. The next trip was to one of the 
night courts. Here Judge Wm. C. 
Dodge told the club of some of the many 
cases that come before the court. At a 
dinner meeting on March 19 Professor 
George Counts addressed the club on 
“The Sociological Aspects of Education 
in Russia.” 

On account of the resignation of the 
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president and the vice-president of the 
Educational Sociology Club, election of 
officers was held. 

The officers elected are: President, 
Ruth C. Schad; Vice-President, Marion 
Randall; Secretary, Milton Wright; 
Treasurer, William Moody; Correspond- 
ing Secretary, Dorothy Cooper; Publicity 
Secretary, Alma Meyer; and Assistant 
Publicity Secretary, Elizabeth Watson. 





Professor Daniel H. Kulp addressed 
the Malden Forum on February 26, and 
on the same day, as a special topic for 
Education Week during the meetings of 
the N.E.A., he spoke at the Ford Hall 
Forum, Boston, on “Propaganda and 
Educational Myths.” 





At the official meeting of the National 
Society for the Study of Educational So- 
ciology, held in Boston in connection 
with the N.E.A., Professor Kulp was 
elected president of the Society. Dr. 
G. B. Neumann, of Buffalo Teachers 
College, who is known to many readers 
of these columns, was elected secretary. 
Persons interested in joining this Society 
should communicate with him. 





Professor Kulp announces the publica- 
tion of the first yearbook of the Society 
for the Study of Educational Sociology, 
which is devoted to annotated references 
on Educational Sociology. It is titled 


“Bibliographies in Educational Sociol- 
ogy.” Persons interested in the year- 
book should communicate with Dr. 


Neumann, Secretary. 


HOUSEHOLD ARTS 


Professor Anna M. Cooley was ap- 
pointed delegate of the National Institute 
of Social Science to attend the Progres- 
sive Education Association Meeting held 
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at Hotel Commodore, New York City, 
March § to 10. 





The first issue of the New York State 
Home Economics News Letter, of which 
Professor Wilhelmina Spohr is editor, 
has just been sent to all members of the 
state association. It is made up largely 
of city and state news of interest to 
teachers in the field. The June number 
will descriptions of interesting 
projects which have been carried on in 
the state. 


carry 





The New York State Home Eco- 
nomics Association annual meeting will 
be held at Hotel Commodore April 9. 
Among the speakers are Dr. George 
Counts, who will talk on “Foundations 
of Curriculum Making in Home Eco- 
nomics,” Dr. Bess Cunningham, who will 
speak on “Child Development, and Op- 
portunity for Home Economics Teachers” 
and Miss Martha Van Rensselaer, who 
will speak on “Home Economics and 
Present-Day Homes.” ‘There will be a 
round-table discussion on “Case Studies 
in Home Economics Curriculum Work,” 
led by Miss Treva Kauffman and one 
on “Case Studies in Child Training” led 
by Miss Susie Rees. Professor Cooley 
is president of the New York State As- 
sociation. 


Professor Josephine A. Marshall, who 
has enjoyed the past quarter of her 
sabbatical leave studying at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, goes to the University 
of Minnesota for the spring quarter. 


Professor Cooley gave a unit course, 
March 15 to 27, for principals and super- 
intendents on “Teaching of Household 
Arts in Secondary Schools.” 
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One of the pleasant events of the 
month was the joint meeting of the Helen 
Kinne Club and the Home Economics 
Association of Greater New York. One 
hundred and thirty members of the two 
organizations met in the social room and 
after the usual greetings enjoyed dinner 
together. Members of the Helen Kinne 
Home Economics Club acted as hostesses 
during the social and dinner hour under 
the leadership of their president, Miss 
Cleora Helbing. The New York As- 
sociation with Miss Margaret Edwards 
presiding provided the program of the 
evening. A most interesting and instruc- 
tive lecture was given by Dr. Hugh 
Chaplin, professor of pediatrics, College 
of Physicians and Surgeons. 

Among the special lecturers enjoyed 
by the Household Arts students during 
the month of March were the follow- 
ing: Professor Martha Van Rensselaer, 
director of the Home 
Cornell Miss 
Emeline Whitcomb, specialist in Home 
United States Bureau of 
Miss Mary Anderson, di- 
rector of Women’s Bureau, Department 
of Interior; Miss Sybil L. Smith, assist- 
ant, Office of Experiment Stations; Miss 
Gertrude Warren, Office of Codperative 
Extension Work, Department of Agri- 
culture. 


College of 
Economics, University ; 
Economics, 
Education; 


The Helen Kinne Home Economics 
Club held a very interesting meeting on 
March 24. An Armenian and Turkish 


dinner was enjoyed at the Constantinople 
The preparation of each 
dish on the menu was explained to the 
guests, and an address on international 
relationships was given by a native Ar- 
The Home Economics Club is 


growing in interest and in membership. 


Restaurant. 


menian. 
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It is a recognized social and educational 
group filling a real need in the college life 
of household arts students. 





Graduate students at Teachers Col- 
lege have been with the 
Office of Research in Home Economics 
Education in curriculum studies. The 
first home economics curriculum study, 


coéperating 


The Placement of Home Economics Con- 
tent in Junior and Senior High Schools, 
has just been published by the Bureau of 
Publications. ‘This includes an analysis 
and interpretation of the trends in the 
selection of subject matter in present 
The 


curriculum study—Analysis of Home and 


practice. second home economics 
Family Life for Curriculum Purposes— 
will be completed during the semester. 
This is an investigation of the activities 
of the members of the family of average 
homes. 

A study is being carried on under the 
leadership of Miss Saidee E. Stark to 
determine a satisfactory home economics 
library of one hundred books and fifty 
pamphlets or bulletins for junior and 
senior high schools. More than five hun- 
dred books are being evaluated. 

Home economics test materials have 
already been sent out into eight cities 
for experimental purposes. Under the 
leadership of Mildred P. French, stu- 
dents and staff members have collabo- 
rated in setting up these questions and 
the diagnostic form of test for skills, 
information, and judg- 
The tests include units on food, 
clothing, child care, personal and family 
relations, and house activities. Data are 
being collected by which the test questions 
may be classified for grades seven to 
twelve, inclusive. 

Because a study of family relations is 
so closely connected with the home, an 


appreciations, 
ments. 
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investigation is being made of parental 
attitudes toward the teaching of elements 
of family relations. This study is being 
personally made by Miss Daisy Kugel. 

Students from advanced classes in 
home economics education are building 
course of study units based on the analy- 
sis of home and family life. 

These investigations are in active 
charge of Mrs. Annie R. Dyer and a 
directing committee consisting of Pro- 
fessors Frederick G. Bonser, Anna M. 
Cooley, Cora M. Winchell, and Ben- 
jamin R. Andrews. 





Miss Eva Wilson, who has been a 
member of the House Management staff 
for the past seven years, has resigned to 
accept a position with Good Housekeep- 
ing Institute, and to do special work in 
the use of appliances and equipment in 
the household. 

An interesting statement comes from 
the National Institute of Industrial Psy- 
London, England, regarding 
some research which is being started on 
Domestic Psychology. One member of 
that Institute is coming to the United 
States in the fall of 1928 for the meet- 
ing of the Institute of Industrial Psy- 
chology, and is hoping to study for six 
months such problems as the home as the 
work place, 


chology, 


particularly methods of 
working and planning with prevention of 
fatigue, and the home as the center of 
family life with particular emphasis on 
leisure and family relationships. 





At the Parents Exposition, held at the 
Grand Central Palace April 21 to 28, 
under the auspices of the United Parents 
Association of New York City, Mr. 
Robert Simon, President, certain depart- 
ments of Teachers College, including 
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household arts, vocational education, and 
kindergarten education, codperated in the 
conferences and plans for the exposi- 
tion. Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer spoke 
on April 21 on “Parenthood, a Profes- 
sion” and presided as chairman over the 
program in which a number of speakers 
representing different agencies and move- 
ments in this field participated. On 
Wednesday the 25th, Professor Patty S. 
Hill presided at a meeting and spoke on 
“Parenthood and Youth,” and another 
address was given by Professor Ernest 
R. Groves, research professor of social 
science in the University of North Caro- 
lina, and lecturer on Social Problems 
of the Family in the Summer Session 
Other addresses at 
the conference were given by Professor 
Mary S. Rose, Dr. Thomas D. Wood, 
Professors Bess V. Cunningham, William 
H. Kilpatrick, and Harold O. Rugg, and 
Miss Lillian H. Locke, Miss Lydia R. 
Balderston, Miss Eva Wilson and Miss 
Belle Northrup. 


of Teachers College. 





MacDonald, of 
before 


Professor Elizabeth 
University, stu- 
dents in Household Economics on March 


Boston spoke 
g on “Consumer Research,” particularly 
in relation to increasing the efficiency of 
household buying. Professor MacDon- 
ald and her husband, 
Donald, are the authors of Homemaking, 
She 


is this year on leave of absence studying 


Forrester Mac- 
a Profession for Men and Women. 


certain problems of the household’s rela- 
tions to industry, in particular the de- 
velopment of commercial laundry services 
for taking over the general burden of 
domestic laundering. 





Household Management has been asked 
to codperate in the exchange of material 
relative to use of leisure time with the 
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Instituth fiir Hauswirtschaftswissen- 
schaft, Information Bureau of the Acad- 
emy for Social and Educational Vocations 
for Women, in Berlin. 





Inquiries have come from the Inter- 
national Management Institute at Ge- 
neva, Switzerland, asking for names of 
persons devoting particular attention to 
the promotion of scientific management 
in the home. This information is asked 
for by the Documentation Service as 
the result of inquiries from several other 
countries. 


Professor Emma H. Gunther has been 
invited to give a talk at one of the 
sessions of College Week held at the 
University of Vermont the last week 
in June. For the past four years the 
plan has been to have members of the 
Association of University Women and 
various college clubs meet for a week's 
session on matters relating to women’s 
education. 


Macleod, Vassar 
College, recently presented new develop- 
ments in the Vassar program of Eu- 
thenics in a discussion hour of faculty 
and students in Management; Mrs. Ethel 
Puffer Howes of Smith College outlined 
new phases of work at the Institute for 
Coérdination of Women’s Interests, of 
Smith College. 


Professor Annie 


A talk was given recently by Mrs. 
Katherine Osborne, director of Students’ 
Union, Boston, with special emphasis on 
Mrs. Osborne is a 
lecturer for women’s clubs and museums, 
and her contributions on “Art of Living” 
are always thought-provoking and sug- 
gestive. 


use of leisure time. 























ee eee 
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Mr. Philip N. Youtz, lecturer in 
House Planning, gave a talk at the 
Adult Education Association conference 
held at Swarthmore College in April. 





On December 9, Professor Mary 5. 
Rose addressed a meeting of the Women’s 
Foundation for Health, New York City, 
on “Food Values in Relation to Health.” 
This organization has recently issued the 
1928 revised edition of its Handbook on 
Positive Health for which Professor Rose 
wrote the section on “Choosing Food for 
Health.” 

During the annual Farmers’ Week of 
the University of West Virginia, Mor- 
gantown, W. Va., in January, Professor 
Rose lectured and conducted a discus- 
sion group on “Behavior Problems in 


Child Feeding.” 





At a meeting of the Junior League, 
New York City, on January 14, Pro- 
fessor Rose gave a talk on “The Nutri- 


tion of the Pre-School Child.” 





At a meeting of the Department of 
Pediatrics of the Fifth Avenue Hospital, 
New York City, on January 18, Pro- 
fessor Rose presented a paper entitled 
“Recent Research in Child Nutrition.” 





The New York Association of Dieti- 
tians held its annual meeting in joint 
session with the Section of Medicine of 
the New York Academy of Medicine on 
January 17. The speaker was Dr. 
Eugene F. DuBois, who presented a 
paper on “The Control of Protein in 
the Diet.” The paper was discussed by 
Dr. Nellis B. Foster, Professor Rose, 
and Professor Grace MacLeod. 





On January 19 Professor MacLeod 


gave a lecture on “Food and Health” ia 
the health course for employees, con- 
ducted by the Welfare Department of 
the Long Lines Division of the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
New York City. 





The nutritionists of the various wel- 
fare agencies of New York City have 
organized an association which meets 
once a month. At the February meet- 
ing Professor MacLeod addressed the 
association on “Representing the Contri- 
butions of Our Common Foods to the 
Dietary.” 





On March 6 Professor MacLeod spoke 
to the Women’s Club of New Britain, 
Conn., on “Food Facts—-What Use 
Should be Made of Them?” 





At a meeting of the Association of 
Home Economics Teachers of the New 
York City Elementary Schools on March 
21, Professor MacLeod talked on “A 
New Way of Representing Food Values.” 





On December 13, Miss Clara Taylor 
spoke on “Nutrition in Relation to 
Teeth” before the Dental Hygiene As- 
sociation at the New York Academy 
of Medicine. 

Mrs. Evelyn Smith Tobey gave the 
commencement address on March 29 to 
the class of the Vocational School of 
New Bedford, Massachusetts. Her sub- 
ject was “Personal Quality and Your 


Job.” 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Mr. Gordon Grant has become a mem- 
ber of the Retail Stores Research staff of 
the University of Pittsburgh. Research 
studies in this field are supported by 
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the codperation of the University and 
a number of the large department stores 
in different parts of the United States. 





Mr. William E. Warner returned to 
assume his duties in the industrial arts 
department of the University of Ohio 
at the opening of the spring quarter, 
after completing his dissertation for the 
Doctor’s degree at Teachers College. 





Among the extra-curricular activities 
of Professor Frederick G. Bonser since 
the Christmas holidays were three num- 
bers on the winter conference program 
of the Indianapolis College for Teach- 
ers; an address at the dedication exer- 
cises of a new junior high school at 
Terre Haute, Indiana; participation in 
a survey of the educational work of 
the Brooklyn centers of the Y.M.C.A.; 
an address at the business managers’ 
departmental program of the Superin- 
tendents’ section meeting of the N.E.A. 
at Boston; and direction of a survey of 
the work of the Hebrew Technical In- 
stitute for Boys and the Hebrew Techni- 
cal School for Girls in New York City. 





Four evening meetings have been held 
at Teachers College at intervals of one 
month by supervisors and teachers in 
and about New York interested in in- 
dustrial arts research work. Mr. Fred 
Strickler of the Lincoln School and Pro- 
fessor William E. Warner of the Uni- 
versity of Ohio have contributed much to 
the success of these meetings. 





On May 26, Professor Bonser and 
Virginia, will sail for 
England to spend a month in studying the 


his daughter. 


experimental school maintained by Mr. 
Leonard Elmhirst and his wife, Dorothy 
Whitney Elmhirst, on their estate at 
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Totnes, about twenty miles from Ply- 
mouth. The trip is made at the invita- 
tion of Mr. and Mrs. Elmhirst. Miss 
Marjorie Wise, student of 
Teachers College, is on the staff of this 
school. Professor Bonser and Miss 
Bonser will return in time to teach in 


a former 


the Summer Session, he at Teachers Col- 
lege, and she in the demonstration school 
at Cornell University. 





Miss Theresa Gunther, of the Teach- 
ers College at Bellingham, Wash., and 
Miss Jane Welling of the Detroit public 
schools, will be on the Industrial Arts 
staff in the Summer Session at Teachers 
College. 





Miss Sarah L. Patrick was an active 
member of the program committee of the 
Progressive Education Association, which 
held its annual meeting in New York 
in March. 


LINCOLN SCHOOL 


Dr. Harold Rugg attended the meet- 
ings of the Massachusetts School Masters 
Club at Boston, the Conference of the 
Directors of Curriculum Construction at 
Boston, the Progressive Education As- 
sociation at New York, the Child Study 
Association at Chicago and New York. 
He gave the following addresses: “The 
Psychologies of 1928,” “Newer Methods 
in Education,” “Self-Expression through 
the Creative Arts,” “International Un- 
derstanding and the Reconstruction of the 
School,” and “How the Progressive 
Schools Are Different.” 





Dr. Rugg has published the first chap- 
ter, one hundred pages, of “The Class- 
room Teacher.” 


Mrs. Ethel H. Bliss of the elementary 











a 
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school staff, gave an address to the 
Parent-Teacher Association of the Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church on “How 
to Teach More Effectively in Church 
Schools”; to the teachers of the Church 
of the Covenant on “Higher Standards 
for Church School Teachers”; and to 
the Primary Group Round Table of the 
Progressive Education Association, on 
the “Use of Environment in the Pre- 
First Group of the Lincoln School.” 


The Svobodno Vuspetania, the Pro- 
gressive Education Magazine in Bul- 
garia, published an article by Mrs. Bliss 
on “Units of Work in the Lincoln 
School.” The article has been translated 
into Russian and appears also in a Rus- 
sian journal of education. Professor C. 
Ivanoff, of the National University in 
Voronigh, Russia, has asked Mrs. Bliss 
to contribute another article on the same 
subject. 

Dr. Otto Koischwitz has a review of 
the Oxford Book of German Verse in 
the German Quarterly, Vol. 1, No. 2; 
and an article, “Wolffints Methode und 
unser Deutschunterricht,” in Monat- 
shefte, Vol. XX, No. 3. 


MUSIC EDUCATION 


As in previous years, the class in Song 
Leading and Community Music is ar- 
ranging for a full week of musical cele- 
bration from May 6 to 12, National Mu- 
sic Week. The College’s celebration will 
include a large number of music classes. 

One of the new events this year is the 
bands and orchestras 
which have been organized and taught 


competition of 


during the year by students in Music 
Education. A large number of these stu- 
dents, in addition to carrying their work 
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at Teachers College, teach part-time in 
neighboring schools. 





During April most of the members 
of the Music Education staff attended 
the Music Supervisors’ National Con- 
ference in Chicago, participating in the 
program of the conference, in the Teach- 
ers College Reunion, and in fraternity 
and other gatherings. 





Professor Peter W. Dykema and Mrs. 
Dykema and their two younger children 
They 
expect to return for the opening of the 
Summer Professor Dykema 
plans to make a study of school music 


sailed on April 26 for Europe. 
Session. 


in England and the competitive music 
festival ideas as exemplified in England 
and Wales. They will also make a short 
visit to the Continent. 





On March 26 a unique program was 
given by the Music Education students 
and faculty. In celebration of the Schu- 
bert centenary there was given on that 
evening, exactly one hundred years after 
its first presentation, a duplicate of the 
only program in which Schubert himself 
appeared in a concert of his own com- 
positions. In the Grace Dodge rooms 
lighted by flickering candles, Schubert 
compositions were given for baritone and 
bass voices accompanied by piano, for 
tenor voice accompanied by French horn, 
for alto solo with women’s chorus, for 
double male chorus of eight voices, for 
string trio, and for string quartet. The 
numbers were those which the composer 
himself had selected as being typical ot 
his work. 





A most gratifying response has been 
received to a circular announcing that a 
high school symphony orchestra for se- 
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lected students from all high schools in 
greater New York and vicinity will be 
organized at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, during the Summer Ses- 
sion of 1928 in coéperation with the 
Juilliard Musical Foundation. Member- 
ship will be limited to qualified high 
school students who are accepted after a 
tryout, and to Teachers College students 
in instrumental music who enroll in the 
orchestra course. 

The orchestra will meet four times 
each week from four to six o’clock, Mon- 
day, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day, and will be directed by well-known 
symphony conductors, such as Willem van 
Hoogstraten, director of the Portland 
Symphony Orchestra and of the Phil- 
harmonic Stadium Concerts, Arthur 
Shepherd, assistant director of the Cleve- 
land Symphony Orchestra, and Joseph 
E. Maddy, director of the National High 
School Orchestra. It is planned to have 
the orchestra give at least one public 
symphony concert under the direction of 
one of these men. The guidance of these 
guest conductors will be integrated by 
Mr. Rudolph Thomas, assistant conduc- 
tor of the Cincinnati Symphony Orches- 
tra, who will be in charge during the 
entire six weeks. 

The expected instrumentation is as fol- 
lows: Thirty-six first violins, thirty-six 
second violins, thirty violas, twenty cellos, 
twelve basses, eight clarinets, six oboes, 
eight flutes, six bassoons, eight horns, 
eight trumpets, six trombones, two tubas, 
six percussion, and four harps. 





In addition to the regular demonstra- 
tion school there will be inaugurated in 
the 1928 Summer Session a group of 
demonstration classes in music alone. 
These, in a flexible grouping according 


to musical ability and needs, will deal 
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with the 
musical 


possibilities of an extended 
embracing grade 
three through the junior high school. 
While many of the regular instructors in 
Music Education will have some part in 
these special classes, especially in direct- 
ing the activities, there will also be a 
corps of teachers engaged entirely for 
this work. Professor Alice E. Bivins will 
be in general charge of these demonstra- 
tion classes. 


curriculum 


NATURAL SCIENCE 
At the meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence, in a sectional meeting of 
the Educational Research Association, 
Professor Samuel R. Powers reported on 
“Some Outcomes of Laboratory Instruc- 
tion in High School Chemistry.” His 
report was a summary of an extensive 
study of laboratory teaching conducted 
by Mr. Ralph E. Horton, Chairman of 
the Department of Science in the Seward 
Park High School, New York City, and 
graduate student in Teachers College in 
the division of Natural Science. A com- 
plete report of Mr. Horton’s work is 
published in his dissertation, Measurable 
Outcomes of Individual Laboratory 

W ork in High School Chemistry. 





At the meeting of the National Coun- 
cil of Supervisors of Nature Study at 
Boston on Saturday, February 25, Dr. 
Gerald S. Craig presented an account 
of Recent Curriculum Studies in Ele- 
mentary Science in the Horace Mann 
School. Dr. Craig has been appointed 
to represent the National Council of 
Supervisors of Nature Study on the Co- 
ordinating Council of Nature Activities. 


NORMAL SCHOOL EDUCATION 


Professor William C. Bagley visited 
the _teacher-training 


institutions of 
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Florida during the week of March 26 
in connection with the survey that is 
being made of educational conditions in 
that state. 

Miss Kiely, associate in 
Normal School Education and principal 
of the Bridgeport Normal School, ad- 
dressed the student assembly of the State 
Normal School, New Haven, 
March 7. 


Margaret 


Conn., 





Mr. J. L. Meader, for several years 
principal of the State Normal School at 
New Haven, and during the past three 
years a member of the Summer Session 
staff in Normal School Education, has 
accepted the presidency of Russell Sage 
College, Troy, N. Y. 


NURSING EDUCATION 


Professor Isabel M. Stewart gave an 
address before the Interdenominational 
Conference on Medical Missions held at 
Riverdale, N. Y., on April 3. Her sub- 
ject was “The Use of the Furlough for 
Nurses.” 





A new book, by Miss Maude B. Muse, 
entitled 4 Study Outline in Educational 
Psychology has just come from the press. 
It is especially designed to assist stu- 
dents of nursing who are taking an in- 
troductory course in psychology. 





Miss Louise Oates (A. M. 1927) has 
recently been appointed to the new chair 
of nursing in the University of Virginia 
at Charlottesville, Va. 





Miss Bertha Harmer, now an ad- 
vanced student in Teachers College, has 
been appointed director of the School 
for Graduate Nurses at McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal, Canada. 
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Miss Marguerite Jacobsen has been 
appointed educational director and assis- 
tant director of nursing at Cattaraugus 
County Nursing and Health Demonstra- 
tion. 


PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 


Professor William H. Kilpatrick 
spoke at the Progressive Education As- 
sociation meeting in New York City 
on March 9. His topic was “Certain 
Promising Educational 
the Far East.” 

On March 10 Professor Kilpatrick 
participated in an intercollegiate Student 
Volunteer Conference at Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, leading a discussion on “How 
Shall We View Missions?” 

On March 13 he spoke in Philadelphia 
to a joint meeting of the Kindergarten 
Association and the Philadelphia Teach- 
ers Association. His subject was “The 
Changing Orient and Its Demands on 
American Education.” 


Experiments in 





Dr. R. B. Raup gave a series of four 
addresses to the student nurses of St. 
Mark’s Hospital during the month of 
March. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Dr. Jesse F. Williams spoke to the 
“D” Club of the University of Dela- 
ware at Newark, Del., on March 9g. 





Dr. Williams met the Brooklyn and 
Queens Y.M.C.A. directors of physical 
education for a conference and discus- 
sion on Tuesday, March 13, at the Bed. 
ford Y.M.C.A., 





Plans are being developed for a Teach- 
ers College luncheon at the Annual Con- 
vention of the American Physical Edu- 
cation Association at Baltimore, May 
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23 to 26. Miss Marjorie Hillas is in 
charge of arrangements. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


At the March meeting of the Secondary 
Group, six boys, seniors in three public 
and three independent high schools, told 
how secondary education looked to them. 
Their 
keen 
was one of the best ever held by the 


and suggestions were 


The program 


criticisms 


and constructive. 


Group. 

Professor Thomas H. Briggs retires 
this spring from membership on the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the College, on 
which he has served for nine years. 

Professor Briggs spent two days in 
March at Lincoln, Neb., advising the sev- 
eral committees engaged in a reconstruc- 
tion of the secondary school curricula. 
He also spoke to the teachers of Gary, 
Ind., where the Teachers College alumni 
gave him a complimentary dinner; at the 
North Central Association in Chicago; 
and at the Central Illinois Teachers As- 
sociation, at Peoria. In Boston he spoke 
at the annual luncheon of the National 
Association of Secondary School Princi- 
pals. 

Professor Briggs represented Teach- 
ers College at the inauguration of Presi- 
dent Francis Pendleton Gaines at Wake 
Forest College on April 25. He will 
represent Wake Forest College, his Alma 
Mater, at the inauguration of President 
Frederick B. Robinson of the College of 
the City of New York on May 7. 


Professor F. W. Johnson was in charge 
of the High School section of the Con- 
ference on Character Education, held at 
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Teachers College, March 2 and 3, under 
the joint direction of the National Child 
Welfare Association and Teachers Col- 
He gave a radio talk on the high 
points of the conference. 


lege. 


Professor Johnson was a speaker on 
March 22 at a round-table conference of 
the teachers of special classes in the 
Philadelphia public schools, held in con- 
nection with School Men’s Week at the 
University of Pennsylvania. 





Professor P. M. Symonds addressed 
the freshmen of Long Island University 
in March on “How to Study.” 

At the New York Society for the 
Experimental Study of Education Pro- 
fessor Symonds addressed the section on 
high school organization on the “Meas- 
urement of Teaching Efficiency in the 
High School.” He reported the work 
done by Mr. Charles W. Boardman, 
principal of the University High School, 
University of Minnesota, in testing the 
teachers of the DeWitt Clinton High 
School, New York City. 

Professor Maxie N. Woodring spent 
four days in March at Warren, Pa., 
where she visited the high schools and 
held conferences with teachers for the 
purpose of evaluating the lessons ob- 
served and of suggesting improvements. 





Professor Elbert K. Fretwell spoke at 
the annual meeting of the Lehigh Val- 
ley Arts Association at Allentown, Pa., 
on March 17, on the subject, “The Arts 
Whereby Men Live.” 

On March 29, 30, and 31, he presented 
various phases of the work of the sec- 


ondary school in a series of addresses at 

the meeting of the South Carolina Teach- 

ers Association at Greenville, S. C. 
“Practicing Citizenship in the Public 
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Schools” and “Organizing Extra-Cur- 
ricular Activities in the High School” 
were the subjects on which Professor 
Fretwell spoke before the Southeastern 
Division of the lowa State Teachers As- 
sociation which met April 5 at Daven- 
port, lowa. 





The officers of the Secondary Club for 


the Spring Session are: President, Mr. 


Edwin H. Menke of Indiana; Vice- 
President, Miss Laurabelle Boehme of 
Wyoming; Secretary, Miss Wilfrida 


Messenger of New York; Treasurer, 
Mr. Clyde S. Yerge of California. 





At the meeting of the club on March 
9, Professor George S. Counts discussed 
the development of the educational sit- 
uation in the Chicago Public Schools. 
On March 29, Maxie N. 
Woodring spoke on “Progress in Sec- 
This 


discussion was based on Professor Wood- 


Professor 
ondary Education in Germany.” 
ring’s recent first-hand observations in 


her classroom visits in secondary schools 
in the chief cities of Germany. 





The Ninth Annual Camp Leadership 
Course began March 5. The course 
runs on eight successive Monday eve- 
nings for two hours and fifteen minutes. 
The first half of each meeting is devoted 
to a discussion of some educational as- 
pects of camping. For example, at the 
opening meeting, Dean William F. Rus- 
sell spoke on “Opportunities for Charac- 
ter Education in Camp.’ The second 
half of each meeting is devoted to five 
sectional meetings. Camp Directors 
Section, in charge of Mr. L. B. Sharp, 
assisted by one camp director at each 
meeting presents some of the progressive 
features of his or her camp. These di- 
rectors are: Dr. George L. Meylan and 
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Miss Juliette Meylan of Camp White 
Mountain and Camp Arcadia; Mr. 
Frank S. Hackett of Camp Riverdale, 
Mr. Philip D. Starry of Camp Passump- 
sic, Mrs. I. Spectorsky of Camp Lenore, 
Mr. Karl D. Hesley of Henry Street 
Settlement Camps, Mr. R. C. Frank of 
Camp Kawanhee, Dr. Gabriel R. Mason 
of the Greylock Camps, Miss Ruby Jo- 
liffe, superintendent of camping in The 
Palisades Interstate Park, and Mr. L. B. 
Sharp of Life’s Summer Camps. 

The Camp Games Section is in charge 
of Mr. C. F. Smith; the Nature Lore 
Section, Mr. Fay Welch; and the Swim- 
ming, Mrs. Nita Sheffield Blain. In the 
Story-Telling and Dramatic Section, the 
following camp leaders have spoken and 
led discussions: Mr. Julian Salomon, 
Indian lore specialist, and Boy Scout 
Executive of Nyack, N. Y., Mr. W. W. 
Brundage, Scout Executive of Newark, 
N. J., Mr. Philip D. Fagans of Treas- 
ure Hill, Mr. W. H. Blake, Horace 
Mann School for Boys, Mr. A. Mandel- 
stam of Camp Wigwam, Mrs. Beatrice 
Becker, University Settlement Camp, 
Miss Carol Preston of National Head- 
quarters, Girl Scouts. 

In the General Section the speakers, 
in addition to Dean Russell, 
Frederick. Guggenheimer of Camp Win- 


are Mr. 


nebago, president of the New York Sec- 
tion of the Camp Directors Association, 
The Princess Te Ata, specialist in In- 
dian lore, stories, legends, and dramatics, 
Professor W. H. Kilpatrick, Professor 
P. W. Dykema, Mr. Edward M. Healy 
of Camp Androscoggin and Professor 
E. K. Fretwell. 

The course is made possible by the 
coéperation of Teachers College and the 
leaders of various organizations inter- 
ested in camping. Of the 245 students in 
the course, 66 are college students taking 
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the course for credit, and 179 camp lead- 
ers who come in especially for this course. 
As usual, Professor Fretwell is director 
of the course. 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

On March 14, Professor Harry D. 
Kitson addressed a group of teachers 
and administrators of Providence, R. L., 
on “Vocational Guidance,” and on March 
30 and 31 addressed the Alabama State 
Teachers Association at Birmingham. 

Professor Kitson was a speaker at the 
annual Educational Conference of the 
University of Pittsburgh held on April 
20 and 21. He also addressed the stu- 
dents of the University on “Scientific 
Aids in the of a Vocation.” 
On April 21 he was the guest of the 
Western Pennsylvania Branch of the 


Selection 
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National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion and spoke on “The Problem of Voca- 
tional Interests.” 

In connection with the installation of 
Dean William F. Russell, April 10 and 
11, the Teachers College Branch of the 
National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion joined with the New York City and 
Philadelphia Branches in a regional con- 
ference. A dinner meeting was held on 
the roth at the Men’s Faculty Club. 
Conference held on 
Wednesday morning and afternoon at 


sessions were 
which time reports were given concern- 
ing research in the field of guidance and 
personnel being carried on at Teachers 
College. The guest speaker for the con- 
ference was Dr. John M. Brewer, of 
the Graduate School of Education, Har- 


vard University. 
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TEACHERS COLLEGE CLUBS 
OF ANN ARBOR AND 
YPSILANTI 


The Ann Arbor and Ypsilanti 
Teachers College Clubs held a joint 
dinner meeting on Saturday, February 
11, at the Michigan Union in Ann Arbor, 
Mich., with an attendance of one hun- 
dred. Invited guests included the off- 
cers of the local chapter of Phi Delta 
Kappa and members of the faculty of 
the School of Education of the University 
of Michigan. 

Superintendent O. W. Haisley of Ann 
Arbor presided at the meeting. The 
singing was in charge of Rollo B. Finley, 
junior high school principal of Ann 
Arbor. Dr. Raleigh Schorling, profes- 
sor of education in the School of Edu- 
cation of the University of Michigan, 
introduced Professor William H. Kil- 
patrick who was the speaker of the 
evening. 

Professor Kilpatrick was enthusias- 
tically received and gave a delightfully 
informal account of experiences from his 
world tour of last year. He dwelt at 
some length upon social and educational 
conditions in the Orient. 

The following officers were elected: 
Mr. G. Robert Koopman, president; 
Miss Mildred Robinson, corresponding 
secretary for Ypsilanti; Mrs. Clifford 
Woody, corresponding secretary for Ann 
Arbor; and Miss Edith M. Bader, 


treasurer. 
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ALUMNI NOTES 


Mary E. Moxcey (Ph.D. 1922) 
brought out last fall in the Abingdon 
Week-Day Series of Religious Education 
texts, Finding My Place, a text in voca- 
tional self-guidance for girls about seven- 
teen years of age. Girls of various sec- 
tions aided in this work. 

George L. Roberts (A.M. 1910) is 
head of the department of education and 
director of vocational education at 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. He 
organized the department of education 
there in September, 1908. At present 
there is a staff of sixteen engaged in 
vocational teacher training and applied 
psychology the several schools of 
Purdue University. They also offer field 
service work for teachers. 


in 


At the recent biennial Convocation of 
Kappa Delta Pi, honorary educational 
fraternity, held in Boston, Mr. Roberts 
was elected executive counselor for the 
ensuing biennial. 

Carol L. Martin (A.M. 1927) is 
employed in the Bureau of Nursing Edu- 
cation, Wisconsin State Board of Health. 

Roswell C. Puckett (A.M. 1923) was 
principal of the new million-dollar East 
Side high school in Evansville, Ind., from 
1923 to January, 1928. He resigned in 
January, 1928, to accept the position of 
director of high schools in Toledo, Ohio. 

James Francis Connolly (A.M. 1914) 
is supervising agent, Connecticut State 
Board of Education. 
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TEACHERS COLLEGE ALUMNI 
ASSOCIATION ELECTION OF OFFICERS, 
MAY, 1928 


ALUMNI BALLOT 


It is Your Privilege and Duty 
to Vote for Officers of 


the Alumni Association 


Officers are elected for two years 
beginning March 1, 1928. 


FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT 
O Fannie Wyche Dunn 
RECORDING SECRETARY 

O Mary Lewis 
ALUMNI TRUSTEE 
(Vote for one) 
O M. Gordon Neale 
O Frank G. Pickell 
© Gordon G. Singleton 
O J. B. Thompson 


I iss Phsieds ibid ieee de aidan 


gees ee Sie Bind ent eee eet nee ee 


Mark an X in square to the left 
Vote 
for only one person under each office. 


of your choice for each office. 


Tear out this page and mail it to the 
Corresponding Secretary, Alumni As- 
sociation, 525 West 120th Street, New 
York City. 

Ballots must be received at New 
York by May 2sth. 

Only members of the Alumni As- 
sociation whose dues for the current 


year are paid are eligible to vote. 


Biographical Sketches of 
Candidates 
The _ following persons 


nominated for the positions on the ac- 


have been 


companying ballot: 
FANNIE WYCHE DUNN 

B.S. Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1915; A.M. 1917; Ph.D. 1920. 

Supervisor of Third and _ Fourth 
Grades, State Normal School, Farraville, 
Virginia, 1903-1910; Supervisor of rural 
schools, Nottoway and Amelia Counties, 
Virginia, 1910-11; Principal of Con- 
solidated High School and Director of 
Rural Teacher Training, Crewe, Vir- 
ginia, 1911-13; Director of Rural Edu- 
cation, State Normal School, Farmville, 
Virginia, 1914-16; Rural 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1916; Assistant Professor 
of Education, Teachers College, 1922- 


Instructor, 


27; Associate Professor of Education 
Teachers College, 1927-; Educational 
Adviser, Rural Experimental School of 
Teachers College, 1921-; Editor in 
Chief, Journal of Rural Education, 
192I-. 


MARY LEWIS 

B.S. Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1922. 

Critic teacher, City Training School, 
Steubenville, Ohio, 1917-20; Supervisor 
of primary grades, Escanaba, Michigan, 
1920-21; Instructor in Education, Michi- 
gan State College, Summer 
Quarter, 1921; Instructor in Elementary 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia 


Normal 
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University, Summer Sessions 1924-1925; 
Assistant in Elementary Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1924-; Teacher in Horace Mann School, 
New York City, 1921-. 


FRANK G. PICKELL 


A.B. Indiana University, 1909; A.M. 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1917. 

Teacher, rural school, 1905-06; prin- 
cipal, township high schoo!, Wheatland, 
Ind., 1906-08; assistant principal, high 
school, Evansville, Ind., 1909-13; prin- 
cipal, high school, Richmond, Ind., 1913- 
17; principal, high school, Lincoln, Neb., 
1917-20; superintendent of 
schools, Cleveland, Ohio, 1920-23; super- 
intendent of schools, Montclair, N. J., 
1923-. 

Visiting instructor at Teachers Col- 
lege, summer 1920; at University of 
Michigan, summers 1922 and 1923; at 
Colorado State Teachers College, sum- 
mer 1924; and at New York University 
during the academic years 1925-26 and 
1926-27. 


assistant 


M. GORDON NEALE 


B.S. University of Missouri, 1911; 
A.M. Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1917; Ph.D. Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1920. 

Teacher rural schools, Platte City and 
Malden, Mo.; Superintendent of Schools, 
Platte City and Malden, until 1913; Di- 
rector of Education, Maryville, Mo., 
State Teachers College, 1914-15; In- 
spector of Teacher Training High 
School, Missouri State Department, Ed- 
inburgh, 1915-16; Associate in Educa- 


tional Administration, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1919-20; Professor 
of School Administration, University of 
Missouri, 1920-21; Professor of School 
Administration, University of Minnesota, 
1921-23; Dean of School of Education, 
University of Missouri, 1923-. 


GORDON G. SINGLETON 


Buffton, Ga., High School, 1903-05; 
State Normal School, Athens, Ga., 1905- 
07; B.S. University of Georgia, 1919; 
P. G. Cert., Cambridge University, Cam- 
bridge, England, 1919; A.M. Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1924. 

Principal, Springvale Georgia High 
School, 1909-10, Principal Cuthbert High 
School, 1910-11; Principal Shellman, 
Georgia, High School, 1911-12; Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Stapleton, Ga., 1914- 
17; Superintendent of Schools, Pavo, Ga., 
1919-21; Superintendent of Schools, Cor- 
dele, Ga., 1921-23; Instructor in History, 
University of Georgia, Summer of 1922; 
Director of Division, Information and 
Statistics, Department of Education, At- 
lanta, Ga., 1924-. 


JAMES BURLEIGH THOMPSON 


B.S. Colby College, 1912; M.A. 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1927. 

Teacher and principal in State of 
Maine High Schools, 1912-1917; Naval 
Aviation 1918-19; Union Superintendent 
of Schools in State of Maine Districts as 
follows: Franklin, 1919-20; Dennysville, 
1920-23; Washburn, 1923-24; Milo, 
1924-26; Lisbon Falls, 1926-27; Assistant 
Supervising Principal, Fort Lee, N. J., 
1927-. 
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THE PATHWAY TO READING 


COLEMAN -UHL-HOSIC 


SEVENTH READER—JUST PUBLISHED 
EIGHTH READER—READY IN MAY 







The publication of these two readers marks the completion of 
Tue Patuway To READING series. Following the plan of the earlier 
books, these readers contain fresh and varied material, both fanciful 
and realistic. Motivation of the lessons, silent reading, and scientific 
testing apply the most approved methods for the teaching of reading. 


Primer, readers for the first six years, teachers’ manuals, 
study period activities for the Primer, and cards for the 
lower books, also available 


SILVER, BURDETT AND COMPANY 


New York Newark Boston Chicago San Francisco 














SCHOOL 
AND SOCIETY 


Epitep sy J. McKeen Catrecr 





THE scope of this journal is broad, covering the whole field of 
education and its relation to the social order. 


IT ENCOURAGES discussion of all problems from every point of 
view ; it pays special attention to foreign affairs; it publishes 
accounts of educational events of the past week and research 
on fundamental problems. 

IT 1s A WEEKLY journal, attractive in typography and appear- 
ance. The frequent publication permits promptness in the 
printing of articles and timeliness in the news; it gives con- 
tinuity to educational interest. 





Subscription $5.00—Single Copies 15 cents. 


THE SCIENCE PRESS 
Grand Central Terminal, New York, N. Y. 


























ADVERTISEMENTS 


Just Off the Press! 


PICTURE VALUES IN 
EDUCATION 


By JOSEPH J. WEBER, Ph.D. 


An outstanding contribution to the subject by one of the foremost 
scholars in the field. 


A scientific evaluation of motion pictures, lantern slides, stereo- 
graphs, charts, diagrams, etc., together with a carefully prepared 
syllabus for a teacher-training course in visual materials and methods. 


Entire book written in a novel manner that makes experimental 
evidence surprisingly interesting reading. 


An excellent basal and supplementary textbook for— 


(a) classes in visual instruction 

(b) classes in experimental education 
(c) classes in educational psychology 
(d) classes in methods of geography 


An indispensable reference book for— 


(a) superintendents, principals, supervisors 
(b) directors of visual aids departments 
(c) teachers of psychology and education 


Every college and university library should have a copy 


Cloth, 160 pp., $2.00. Attractive discount if purchased in com- 
bination with a year’s subscription to the EpucATIONAL SCREEN. 
Write for a 5-day examination copy now! 


Teachers of visual instruction courses are requested to inquire 
for special offers. 





EDUCATIONAL SCREEN, INc. 


5 S. WABASH AVENUE CHICAGO, ILL. 
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American Childhood 


A year’s subscription to this magazine is equivalent to the purchase of 
Progress Insurance—an endowment policy, which pays liberally each 
month of the school year in interest, inspiration and successful method. 

Every issue contains in addition to its feature articles and suggested 
method, definite and practical seat work, stories to read, pictures to cut 
out and study, treatises on the modern teaching of reading, writing and 
arithmetic, music, timely blackboard designs, “Art for Children,”’ a depart- 
ment conducted by Louise D. Tessin, illustrated news stories of interesting 
phases of child training, worthwhile book reviews, and miscellaneous items 
of interest to teachers—a wonderful offering of extraordinary value. 


Buy Your Progress Insurance Now by Subscribing to 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


at the low subscription price of $2.00 a year 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 























FRENCH SUMMER 
SCHOOL 





McGILL UNIVERSITY 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
June 25, to July 28, 1928 





Thoroughly French Atmosphere 
Only French Spoken 
Entirely French Staff 
Elementary, Intermediate and 
Advanced Courses 
Morning—Lectures and Class Room 
Instruction 

Afternoon—Group Conversation, Sight- 
seeing, Sports 

Evening—Concerts, French Plays, En- 
tertainments, Illustrated Lectures. 





Write for Circular to the Secretary 
FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 


McGILL UNIVERSITY 
QUEBEC 


MONTREAL 











































A BASIC WRITING 
VOCABULARY 


BY 
Dr. Ernest Horn 


Contains 
The 10,000 Words Most Com- 
monly Used in Writing 
based upon a study of 65 kinds of writ- 


ing, and a total of 5,136,816 run- 
ning words. 


This monograph is a most significant 
contribution to this field, featuring in 
addition to this extensive vocabulary a 
comprehensive discussion of the whole 
vocabulary problem. 225 pages. $1.75 


The University Editor, Depart- 
ment B, University of Iowa 
Towa City 


For other educational publications, 
bulletins, and standard tests, address the 





Bureau of Educational Research 
and Service, University of Jowa 





THE HADDON CRAFTSMEN 
CAMDEN, N. J. 








————— 
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WINSTON 


“Remarkably Effective” 


THE WINSTON 
SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY 


ADVANCED EDITION 





“Both in content and in mechanical make-up I find this book 


remarkably effective. It should meet with very great success.” 


M. B. Hiruecas, Professor of Education 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


With index, $2.88 


On sale at the College Bookstore. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
WINSTON BUILDING PHILADELPHIA 





FOR TEXTBOOKS 
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THE COLLEGE BOOKSTORE, 1234 AMSTERDAM AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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Important New Books 








' THE BEGINNING TEACHER 


by JOHN C. ALMACK and ALBERT R. LANG 


This text is especially “org to cover a course in management and 
teaching problems for those students who upon the completion of high 7 
school will immediately into teaching. The specific statement of © 
problems and the explicit directions make the book a practical text for 
the beginning teacher. The basal subjects of the curriculum as arith- = 
metic, reading, the social sciences, are each separately discussed. Other 
chapters are: The Teacher’s Equipment—Securing the Position—The | 
First Day of School—Organizing the Daily Routine—Applying the | 
Laws of Learning—Working with the Community. $2.40 


In The Riverside Textbooks in Education 


THE HYGIENE OF INSTRUCTION 


by LAWRENCE A. AVERILL 


In this book Dr. Averill includes just the material that a well-rounded § 


text in the mental hygiene of childhood should contain. The following ~ 
chapter headings indicate the scope of the book: The Hygiene of Attr- 7 
tudes—The Hygiene of Performance—The Mental cruens of the School 
Day—The Physical Basis of Mental Health—The Mental Health of the © 
Problem Child—Home Sources of Conflict—The Child Guidance Clinic. 
The book does for the mental health of the school child what Terman’s ~ 
“Hygiene of the School Child” is doing for his physical welfare. $2.00 ~ 


In The Riverside Textbooks in Education 


INTELLIGENCE TESTS 


by WALTER F. DEARBORN 


This book makes a distinct contribution to the present testing theory. © 
It is the result of much experience with intelligence tests in ft 
and of long and careful thought regarding their weaknesses and merits. | 
The chapters include School and liege Marks and the Standardized ~ 
Tests—The Intelligence of School Children—The Nature of Intelligence | 
and the Influences of Maturity, oe and Environment—lIntelli- _ 

ence and Achievement in School—Special Abilities and Disabilities— @ 
ron Pm for the Weak and the Strong-Minded. Intelligence, Schooling ~ 
and Behavior—Educational Determinism and Social Policy. $2.00 : 


In the Houghton Mifflin Professional Library 





HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY — 


Boston New York Chicago Dallas San Francisco 
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